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NOTES AND STUDIES 


WESTERN READINGS IN THE SECOND HALF OF 
ST MARK’S GOSPEL. 


THE reason for dealing here with the second half of the Gospel only 
is simply that this is the part of the Gospel for which we have the 
evidence of &: in other words, the Western evidence for the text is here 
at its best and strongest. The textual theory of the Gospels which 
I propounded in the January number of /. 7: S. (pp. 145-149) involves, 
if it is justified, the modification of our critical editions by the acceptance 
of at least a certain number of readings on Western authority only: 
and in chapter i as there printed purely Western readings were in fact 
adopted in the text on three occasions and into the margin twice. 

The object of the present paper being to reinforce the plea for 
further consideration of Western readings in St Mark by examining 
a number of them in succession, it is natural to begin at the point 
where Western evidence can be presented in the most favourable light. 
And of & we know this, that it gives us the Gospel text which Cyprian 
used in Africa in the middle of the third century. 

But before proceeding to the details of the enquiry it may serve the 
reader’s convenience to have before him a conspectus of the lacunae 
in our principal authorities. 

2 is extant for St Mark from viii 8 onwards, save for two small gaps, 
vili 11-14, 16-19. 

From viii 8 to the end of the Gospel © and syr-sin are complete. 

D is complete as far as xvi 6 Lat., xvi r5 Gr. In other words, that 
possessor of the MS who wanted to separate from the rest the portion 
containing the Catholic Epistles as a whole was obliged to take out 
a leaf containing on the vecfo the Latin of xvi 6-15, and on the verso 
the Greek of xvi 15-20, because the verso in question contained also 
the commencement of the Greek text of the Catholic Epistles. 

W is complete, save for the ante-penultimate leaf containing xv 
12-38. 
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e has nothing in this half of Mark but four isolated columns of text 
(apparently the inner halves of two, probably conjugate, leaves), con- 
taining xii 37-40, xiii 2, 3 ; xiii 24-27, 33-36. 

a has lost from xv 15 onwards. 

é has lost everything from xiv 61, and nearly everything from xiii 10, 
onwards. 

ff has lost parts of ix 17-33, xvi 15-20. 

é has lost x 2-33, xiv 36-xv 33, xv 40-end. 

I. viii 26 Myde «is tiv xopnv cioédOys (I put in each case Westcott 
and Hort’s text first). In /. 7. S. xxvi p. 18 (Oct. a.p. 1924) I dis- 
cussed this reading, and shewed that the process of analysis could be 
carried a stage further back than Hort had carried it: for ‘ Marcan 
usage’, «is for év, points to Myde (or Mydevi) eiays cis rv Kwpyv as the 
original reading. No Greek authority gives that and nothing more, 
though D has in fact Mydevi cigs cis ry Kopny as part of its reading : 
but 4 has ‘nemini dixeris in castello’ and ¢ is even nearer to the true 
Greek with ‘ne cui diceret in castellum’. Read therefore Mndevi etrys 
eis Thy Képyy. 

2. viii 38 ds yap dav éracyuwOj pe Kal rovs guors Adyous, and so 
Luke ix 26 (with dy for éav). Now in Luke the best ‘ Western’ authori- 
ties there extant omit Adyous: so Dae/syr-sin.' But it has been (so 
far as I know) a factor hitherto unnoticed that the same omission is 
attested for St Mark by two of our oldest and best Westerns, & W. 
What are we to say? Is Adyovs right in both Gospels? or is omission 
right in both? or, what is @ priori perhaps the most probable view, is 
omission right in one Gospel, insertion in the other? But if we adopt 
this third view, we must certainly attribute the shorter reading to Mark, 
the longer to Luke: it would surely be incredible that Luke should 
have omitted Adyous if he had found it in the text of Mark. 

Anyhow it is not our business to settle the text of Luke: it is 
enough to say that if rods éuovs (without Adyous) is right in Luke, that is 
in itself strong testimony to the same reading being right in Mark. 
But let us suppose that rods éuovs Adyous is right in Luke: whence in 
that case did D ae/syr-sin derive the shorter reading but ultimately 
from Mark, even though the existing text of Mark in all of them (but 
e is not extant for Mark) gives Adyous? 

Next what has ‘intrinsic probability’ got to tell us as between the 
two readings in St Mark? There is, on the one hand, very little about 
our Lord’s sayings, as such, in Mark: apart from this passage the only 
two occasions on which the phrase of Adyo: is found are x 24 and xiii 
31, while in Luke it occurs at least half a dozen times. On the other 


1 Origen Exhortatio ad Martyrium 34, 37 quotes the Lucan passage both with 
and without the word Adyous. 
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hand, St. Mark’s Gospel does I think definitely distinguish itself from 
the others by its special expression of the thought that the Lord and 
the disciples form a single group: compare, for instance, the ‘ follows 
not us’ of Mark ix 38 with the ‘ follows not with us’ of Luke ix 49, and 
see generally Mark ix 37, 41, 42, x 39. The reading ématoyuvOy pe xal 
rods éuous is naturally strange to us at first: but I venture to think that 
it corresponds more closely than the alternative to the conceptions that 
are dominant in this part of St Mark’s Gospel. 

3- ix 5 Kal romowpev tpeis oxyvas. So, save for the inversion of 
oxnvas tpeis', Luke ix 33: Matt. xvii 4 has, on the other hand, «i 6éAas, 
tronow* dd tpeis oxyvas, and how are we to account for «i éAas? Now 
D @ fam 13 565 6 ffi have in Mark not xai roujowper but Gres rotjow- 
pev (xorjow D b fz), and if that is right the text of Mark stands midway 
between the texts of Matthew and Luke, and accounts for both. It is 
true that & gives bonum est nobis hic est | set faciamus, which probably 
stands for hic esse et, i.e. the ordinary reading: W xai Oédeus rojo Sé, 
a too esse ** st uis fexx*xmus, though their texts are mixed, recognize 
6éas. With & and syr-sin supporting § B, the results are not as clear 
as one would wish: but D W @ fam 13 565 a b fi are a strong group, 
and to my mind the balance is in favour of @é\e1s wowjowpev as (i) 
giving a good Marcan construction, cf x 36, 51, xiv 12, xv 9, 12, (ii) im- 
proving the sense, (iii) accounting for the form given to the sentence 
by Matthew. 

4. ix 18 drov éay airiv KxataddBy pyoce airov. The verb pyocow 
is a collateral form of pyyvy: but it cannot be said that ‘ breaks’ or 
‘tears’ gives a tolerable sense, and L.S. quotes no authority for the 
sense we want here save this passage only. Obviously the meaning 
must be ‘ dashes to the ground’ (Euthymius dvri rod xataBdddke eis yi, 
quoted by Swete), and we are thrown back on the Western reading 
paooe: so D 565 with collidit k, allidit 6 i, elidit (ut uid) ff, and pre- 
sumably syr-sin ‘casteth him down’. fdcow is a collateral form of 
dpdoow: it is found some eight times in LXX, and Thackeray Grammar 
of the O.T. in Greek i p. 76 (I owe the reference to Moulton and 
Milligan Vocabulary s.v. piyvupn) points out that it is ‘the LXX form of 
dpaoow ... not an alternative for pyoow pyyvy’: generally in a meta- 
phorical sense, but in Dan. viii 10 LXX gives éppdy6y éxi riv yay where 
Theodotion has érecev éxi riv yjv. The Concordance shews that the 
word was either unfamiliar or suspect as colloquial, for on two or three 
occasions it is in some authorities omitted or altered : even the classical 


1 The Western text has rpeis oxnvas, but that may perhaps be an assimilation to 
Matthew and Mark. 


2 Again the Western text (with the mass of authorities) has tojowper, but once 
more we may be in presence of an assimilation to Mark and Luke, 


B2 
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form dpdoow is hardly ever found in prose writers, though ‘ it was certainly 
employed in everyday life’ (Rutherford Zhe New Phrynichus p. 6). 
Hermas Mand. xi 3 «i twa Suvycera pagar tov Sdixaiwy offers an in- 
structive parallel to the passage in Mark—the more instructive that 
Hermas, like Mark, wrote in Rome and wrote the Greek of everyday 
life—for the editors print pjéa, as indeed Clement’s text has it, Strom. 
i 17. 85 (Stahlin ii p. 55), though the Athos MS has fdga and the 
Latin versions respectively deicie¢ and adlidat. 1 have therefore no 
hesitation in accepting the testimony of the Western authorities in 
Mark and replacing pdooe: in the text. 

5. ix 19 6 8& dwoxpbcis... But wai for 6 8 in DW ® fam 1 fam 
13 28 565 O.L.: and the dzoxpibeis 5€ of Matthew and Luke is more 
likely to have arisen out of the Western reading, since the substitution 
of 8€ for xaé is a regular feature of their re-handling of Mark, while 6 
5é of Mark is left standing fifteen times by Matthew, eleven times by 
Luke. I do not think I have noticed any instance where both change 
6 8€ of Mark. 

6. ix 38 cidapév twa & 7O dvdpati gov exBddXovta Saipdvia, Kai 
éxwrvopev aitov, Gre odk HKodovOe jpiv. So Luke ix 49 (save that for 
the two words last quoted he has dxoAov@ei pO” jydv), and so in Mark 
(apart from the two words in question) 8 BCLA@ syr-sin. We are 
concerned on this occasion only with the order of the clauses ; not 
with the tenses of éxwAvoyev and jxoAovGe, and not with the variation 
jpiv, pe? jpov, of which jpiv is certainly right in Mark, pe6’ jpav in 
Luke. But the Western text of Mark omits the dr: ot« 7xoAovbe clause 
at the end of the verse, and inserts it, with és for dri, after éxBdAAovra 
Sa:yzovea in the first half of the verse: so D W fam 1 fam 13 28 565 
abcffikvgarm. Both readings are combined in the Syrian text 
éxBadXovra Saiydvia bs otk dxodovbel Hiv, Kai éxwAvoapev airov Ott ovK 
dxodovbet jyiv. Quite clearly this last reading is conflate, and we have 
to choose between the other two, one of which is practically identical 
with Luke. For myself I feel no doubt at all that the Western reading 
is original in Mark, that Luke transferred the clause ds otx dxodovbei to 
what seemed a more logical place for it at the end of the verse as the 
reason why the disciples ‘forbade him’, and that the Alexandrian 
reading represents an assimilation of the text of Mark to the more 
logical arrangement of the clauses in Luke. Read therefore in Mark 
elSapév twa év Ta dvdpari cou éxBdddovta Satpdvia ds obx dxodoubet Hpiv, 
Kal éxwhdouey adrév. 


7. X 1 ovvropevovrar madw dxAot mpds aitrdv. The word dydos is 
found thirty-seven times in Mark, and this is the only occasion on 
which the plural occurs. When writing in the JourNAL for April 1925 
(xxvi 237, ‘ Notes on Marcan usage: § V The movements of Jesus and 
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his disciples and the crowd’) I tried to account for the exceptional use 
of the plural as perhaps emphasizing ‘the numbers who collected from 
different directions on the journey through Peraea’: but in fact there 
is no exception to account for. ovvépxerar rdw 6 dydos is the reading 
of D © 565, ovvropeverar 5 dyAos Of W, conuenit turba (with or without 
rursus or iterum) of 6 ¢c fi k,’ ‘there went again unto him a multitude’ 
of syr-sin. Of the two verbs ovvépyoua: is found in two other places in 
St Mark (iii 20, xiv 53), cvvropevouac nowhere else in N.T. save in St 
Luke. The plural 6yAo is amply accounted for as an intrusion from 
the parallel in Matt. xix 2 jxodovOyoav airG dyxdou woAAoi: and once 
more we follow the Westerns and Marcan usage with ouvépyera: mddw 6 
SxAos Tpds adrév. 

8. x 2 xai [mpooeOovres Papioaios| érnpwtwv aitov. The words which 
W-H here enclose in brackets have again come in from Matt. xix 3 
kal mpoonAGay aitG Papoaior: they are omitted by Dad& syr-sin, 
while # has only guidam, and # is defective. See, for further discussion 
of the reading, my Study of the New Testament: 1883 and 1920, p. 60. 

Q. x 9 6 ov 6 Oeds ovvelevéey avOpwros pr) xwpilérw. So in identical 
words Matt. xix 6. But D &in Mark omit ody, and are borne out by 
Marcan usage. As I have shewn at length in a recent number of 
J. T.S. (xxviii 20, October 1926) oty is common in Matthew, extra- 
ordinarily rare in Mark. I have no doubt that it has been transferred 
from the passage of Matthew into the text of most authorities of the 
passage of Mark, and that we shall be right in following the two authori- 
ties which omit and in reading 6 6 Oeds ouvéLeugev . . . 

10. X 19 MH MONEYCHC, MH MOIyeycHC, MH KAewHC. This order of the Com- 
mandments is the order of Matt. xix 18 and of the texts, Greek and 
Hebrew, of O.T., and is suspect for that very reason. Both the parallel 
text of Luke (xviii 20) and the catalogue in Mark vii 21 diverge, Luke 
only by inverting the Sixth and Seventh Commandments, Mark vii 21 
by adding zopveia: to porxeiax. When then we find that D & Iren. 
(for Iren. see Novum Testamentum S. Irenaei, 1923, p. 251) agree in 
omitting pi povedoys and in adding px ropvevons, the very unexpected- 
ness of the reading gives it a claim for hearing. Mark’s list is inde- 
pendent of the ordinary tradition—the presence of pi droorepnoys 
further on is proof enough of that: the Vaticanus represents a forcible 
assimilation to Matthew or O.T., witness its ejection of the certainly 
genuine pi dwoorepyoys. We shall therefore once more, if more 
tentatively than on other occasions, still award the preference to the reading 
of three good Western authorities pi poixedons, pi) wopvedons, pi kAdpys.? 

1 The text of a at this point cannot now be deciphered with certainty: but 
Bianchini read turba ad illum in the singular. 


2 For further discussion I may perhaps be allowed to refer to my Commentary 
on Mark ad /oc. in the forthcoming S.P.C.K. Bible Commentary. 
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Il. X 22 fw yap €xwv xrypara oda with Matt. xix 22. But xpyyara 
is given for xrjpara in Mark by D ad ff" syr-sin Clem. Al. Quis diues 
saluetur 4§ 7 (6 & Clem. Al. add xai dypovs, but I am not concerned 
with that addition at the moment): and it is rendered, I think, 
practically certain by v. 23, where the phrase is taken up again with 
oi ra xpyjpara ~xovres (so too Luke xviii 24). The ordinary texts have 
again been corrupted from Matthew: Mark used the same word 
xpypara in both verses 22 and 23. 

12. x 29 7 prepa H warépa... SoBCWA® 565 syr-sin: and 
in the inverse order # warépa 7) pntépa SW A with Matt. xix 29: % pnrépa 
alone D a f & (def. 7). It seems to me all but certain that the latter 
reading is right. But it may be best to open the discussion by re- 
ducing the alternatives to two, and setting aside the reading # zarépa 
} prepa: if this had been original no one would have altered it, while 
its appearance in some MSS of Mark is amply accounted for either as 
the restitution of the common order ‘father or mother’, or as a direct 
transference from the parallel passage in Matt. xix 29. The issue lies 
really between the other two readings: and the considerations that 
seem to me decisive in favour of the Western reading are the follow- 
ing: (i) in all other points v. 30 is modelled on, and exactly reproduces, 
v. 29, ‘home or brethren or sisters or mother [or father| or children or 
lands’, ‘ homes and brethren and sisters and mothers and children and 
lands’—in v. 30 the evidence for ‘and fathers’ is wholly negligible: 
(ii) the order ‘ mother or father’ seems unique in the Greek Bible, Old 
and New Testament alike : (iii) the omission of ‘father’ is no doubt at 
first sight odd, but may it not be that our Lord begins with His own 
case, which He transfers naturally enough to His followers—He had 
left ‘home and brethren and sisters and mother’: (iv) if ‘ mother’ 
alone was original, and ‘ or father’ was at a very early point added over 
the line, it would be an open chance whether the adventitious words 
were incorporated in the next copy before or after the ‘or mother’ 
of the evangelist’s text. Read therefore % pnrépa alone. 

1g. xi 31 "Eav cirwpev "E€ otpavod ... So the critical texts with 
Matthew and Luke: but the Westerns D adc ffik, supported by 
the Easterns © ® fam 13 28 565 700, prefix Ti cirwyev ; and that seems 
so entirely to correspond to the style of the Gospel that it is difficult 
not to believe it genuine. The other Synoptists may have independently 
suppressed the question as superfluous ; or one or other of them may 
already have found it absent from his text of Mark. A line of nine 
letters Ti eiwwpev; might easily have dropped out if the scribe’s eye 
wandered on to the next line ending with «izwyev also. 


1 In spite of Tischendorf’s note ad /oc. it seems to me certain that diuitias of k 
represents xpyyara, not xtypara: diuifias recurs in v. 23, where the Greek has 
xpjvara without variant. And he wrongly cites Clem. Al. for «rjyara. 
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14. Xl 32 dmavres yap elxov tov "Iwdvyv dvtws Ste rpodyrys fv. Matt. 
xxi 26 wavres yap as mpopyrny exovew Tov "Iwdvyy, cf. xiv 5 ébohyOn Tov 
GxAov, Gre Gs mpopyryv airov elyov, xxi 46 cis [v. 1. ds] rpodyrny abrov 
elxov. Mark nowhere else uses éyw (fond as he is of the verb) in this 
sense: Matthew, as just quoted, does so twice. Thus there is proof that 
it is Matthaean use, none that it is Marcan: moreover Matthew’s con- 
struction éxew as (or «is) rpopyrny, ‘reckon him for a prophet’, is 
natural enough ; not so Mark’s éyew dvrws. But cidevar dvtws, ‘to know 
of a truth ’, is as natural as éxew dvrws is the opposite: and D W @ 565 
abcfik arm have qdeoav tov “lwdvnvy Svtws St mpopyrns jv. That 
seems to me right: the rest, as so often, have borrowed from Matthew. 
I think too that Luke’s zereopévos éoriv (xx 6) is rather a paraphrase of 
qdeway dvtws than of eyov dvrws. 

15. xli6 dméoreXkey aitov Ecxatov zpos airo’s with NRBCLA® 
Jam 13 33: pos airovs éxxarov A W vg etc.: éxxarov (without zpos 
aitovs) D 1071a ffi k. Now if we look at the context we shall find 
that in v. 2 Mark has zpds rovs yewpyovs followed by Matthew and Luke: 
in v. 4 he has zpos airovs, where both Matthew and Luke omit: in a. 5 
(omitted by Matthew) Mark and Luke have nothing, and in 2. 6 (the verse 
under discussion) Luke again has nothing. In other words Luke has 
mpos (avrovs) on the first occasion, but not again: Matthew has it on 
the first occasion, but not again till the last. Those are, from a literary 
point of view, both obvious and natural arrangements. Though there 
is less in Mark of conscious literary writing, I should like to give him 
the credit of the simple straightforwardness of d&wéorehev adtav Eoyarov, 
which quite disappears if we prefer to read airév évxarov pds airovs. 
Add the considerations that zpds atrovs can be validly explained as 
a borrowing from Matthew, and that it is inserted in different places 
by different authorities, and I think the presumption in favour of the 
Westerns attains considerable proportions. 

16. xii 14 éeorw Sodvar xpvoov...; and similarly (without variant) 
in Matt. xxii 17. But in Mark érixepdAaov (capitularium) is given in 
place of xjjvcov in D © 124 (one of the best representatives of fam 13) 
565 1071 &: W has neither word in the text, but «jvaov is written over 
Kaicoap: by perhaps the original scribe: a 4 fi have ¢ributum, but as 
band ff render xjvaov by censum in Matt. xxii 17, it seems likely that 
they did not read xjvoov in Mark.’ Decision is very difficult: for our 
natural instinct would be to treat the Latin word xjvoos as one of 
Mark’s many Latinisms, and moreover, though the Jews did pay a poll- 
tax to Caesar after A.D. 70, it does not seem that they did so at an 
earlier date: the taxes, whether direct or indirect, did not, apparently, 


1 It is true that Vulg. has censum in Matt., tributum in Mark, but St Jerome has 
probably just followed his Old Latin model. 
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include a poll-tax. I am not sure that I should feel justified in putting 
ériuxepddaov into the text, though I am quite sure that capitularium was 
the earliest Latin rendering of whatever word stood then in the Greek 
text of Mark used in Rome. 

17. xii 23 év TH dvacrdce Tivos aitav gota yuvy; So both Matthew 
and Luke: and in Mark NBC DLWA 28 33 and c&: a very strong 
combination, about the strongest combination anywhere in the Gospels 
in favour of a reading quite certainly wrong. But after dévacrdce the 
words Grav dvacraow are added in A @ fam 1 fam 13 565 and the mass 
of Greek MSS, a4 ffi and Vulg. in Latin, syr-sin and arm. The 
presence of A and the mass of MSS on this side only means, of course, 
that the Syrian reviser found the words in one of his authorities, and 
so elected to retain them according to his regular preference—a pre- 
ference no doubt usually wrong—for the longer reading. Apart from 
the Syrian text, however, we have one branch of the Western text, and 
the best authorities for the Eastern text, as against the Alexandrian text 
and D& of the Westerns: but we have also, what is decisive, the whole 
weight of Marcan usage. Cf. in xiii19 dx’ dpyis kricews iv ervey 6 
Geds, xiii 20 dia Tois ExAexTovs ods éeA€Earo, and note that in both these 
cases Matthew (there are no strict parallels here in Luke) omits the 
second half of the phrase. We could have predicted with confidence 
that if Mark wrote év rq dvacrdce: Stav dvactdow, the other Synoptists 
would have pruned away the redundancy, as they have in other cases 
too many to recapitulate. Further ground for admitting éray dvacraow 
into the text of Mark in v. 23 is supplied by the echo of the phrase in 
Vv. 25 Grav yap éx vexpav dvacraow, where Matthew and Luke, having 
both suppressed Grav dvacréow above, both substitute the noun 
évaocracis. That scribes invented the words in v. 23 is a far less 
reasonable proposition than that scribes omitted them under the 
influence of Matthew and Luke. And we are therefore face to face 
with the unwelcome conclusion that the agreement of the Alexandrians 
with the best Westerns is not necessarily right: see also no. 22 
below. 

18. xiii 2 ob pr dpeOQ de Aibos éxi AMov ds od pH Katardvb7. So both 
the Alexandrian and the Eastern texts, and so with but small variation 
Matthew and Luke. But the whole Western group, DWadceffik 
Cyprian, add xai 814 tpidv ipepav GAdos dvacricera dveu xeipav. These 
words, whether genuine or no, are clearly not independent of xiv 58 
qpeis Heovoape avrov A€yovros Ore "Ey® xatadvow tov vady TovTov TOV 
xeporoinrov Kat dia tprdv jpepov GAXov dxetporoinrov oixodoynow OF 
(as the Westerns have it) dvacrjow. It is true that xiv 58 was the 
evidence of ‘false witnesses’, but it is clear from the evidence of 
the Gospels (cf. Acts vi 14) that our Lord Aad prophesied the destruc- 
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tion of the Temple ; it is clear that the Jews believed that He had 
also spoken of its being raised or built again after an interval of ‘three 
days’, Mark xv 29; and it is clear that Christians too believed that 
He had used in connexion with His Death and Resurrection the 
phraseology ‘ after three days ’ or ‘at an interval of three days’ or ‘on 
the third day’. Had He not only done this but brought both pre- 
dictions, the destruction of the Temple and His own Resurrection, into 
juxtaposition with one another? It is not impossible, perhaps not 
even improbable: but it is another question whether St Mark had 
recorded such a double prediction at this point. If he had recorded 
it, it is not easy to see why both Matthew and Luke should have 
omitted it. That is the reason which inclines me on the whole to 
reject the words as an addition, though of course an early addition, to 
the text of Mark. 

19. xiii 15 6 éri rod Swparos pi) KataBarw pyde cioeAOarw tr Gpar éx 
THs oikias aitov. So SBLW and the Sahidic: both Western and 
Eastern texts insert after xaraBdrw the words «is ri oixiay, and the 
insertion was adopted by the Syrian revision, the authorities in support 
being AD W @etca fi syr-sin. Tischendorf wrongly cites 2 on the 
side of omission: it reads e¢ gui in tecto est non descendat auferre aliquit 
de domo, and therefore omits not only cis rHv oixiay but pyde cioeA Baru, 
obviously by Aomoeoteleuton whether in its ultimate Greek or in its 
proximate Latin ancestor (descendat... introeat), and there is so far 
nothing to shew whether it would have read cis rj oixiay or no: it 
must, as far as that issue is concerned, be simply put aside. But the 
supposition that the words are genuine explains the phenomena much 
better than the converse: (i) the reduplication cis rij oixiav .. . éx rijs 
oixias is thoroughly Marcan, see on no. 17; (ii) it would again be in 
accord with Matthew’s usage to omit one of the two synonymous oixia 
phrases—he gives only pi xaraBdrw dpa ra éx THs oixias avrod ; (iii) 
omission of «is ri oixiay may have been due either to partial assimila- 
tion to Matthew, or to the accidental omission of a line ; (iv) i xara- 
Bdrw as an independent sentence is really nonsense, for the man on the 
house-top is bound to ‘come down’, whether or no he goes into the 
house. On all grounds, then, read ph xataBdtw eis ri oixiay pydé 
eivehOdrw dpai re (or te Gpat) éx Tis oixias abrod. 

20. xiii 22 éyepOjoovra yap Wevddxpioro Kai Wevdorpopyra Kai dacov- 
ow onpeia Kai répara. So Matthew with the addition of peydAa after 
onpeica. But in Mark Wevddxpioror xai is omitted by D 124 (i.e. fam 13 ?) 
ik, and roujoovew is read for décovew by D @ fam 13 285654. About 
the latter variation it needs only to be said that zoveivy onpeiov is so 
common a collocation that it is more likely to have been substituted for 
Sotvar onpetov than vice versa. . As to Wevddxpwrror xai it is obvious that 
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it might easily have been lost by Aomoeoarcton, and that may be the 
true explanation. Yet in the Apocalypse (xix 20) it is the ‘false 
prophet who does signs ... by which he deceived’, and in Matt. xxiv 
11 we find zoAAol Wevdorpop7ra éyepOjoovra Kail rrAavncovew ToAXoVs. 
That is probably an expansion of Matthew’s own as a pendant to the 
‘many who shall come in my name, saying I am the Christ, and shall 
deceive many’ of v. 5: and it suggests that Matt. had definitely in 
mind a parallelism between ‘ false Christs’ and ‘false prophets’. Note 
also that in v. 24 he has altered the éyep@joovra: dé of Mark to éyepOy- 
covrat yap. In other words, Mark is there passing on to a fresh point, 
Matthew is giving the reason for a point he has made already. Without 
dogmatizing in such a case I incline to think that in Mark v. 21 deals 
with false Christs, v. 22 only with false prophets, and that the Western 
group, small as it is, is right, while the rest have followed Matthew. 

21. xiv 22-24 kai éoOivtwv aitav AaBwv dprov eiAoyyoas exAacev Kai 
édwxev airois cal elrev AdBere, toiTd éotw Td copa pov. Kai aBov 
ToTHpiov evxapiotncas Swxev avrois, Kai érvov é€ airod waves. Kal elrev 
avrois Totrd éorw 76 alya pov... It will be noticed that the structure 
of the two halves of this account is not homogeneous, and comparison 
with Matt. xxvi 26-28 shews that in the Institution of the Bread the 
two Gospels are closely parallel, but that in the Institution of the Cup 
Mark has the statement of the fact that they drank instead of the 
command to drink. Now in 4, though in no other authority, the two 
halves of the Marcan account are strictly homogeneous, and v. 22 is 
constructed on the same lines as v. 23: accepit panem et benedixit et 
Jregit et dedit illis et manducauerunt ex illo omnes et dixit illis Hoc est 
corpus meum, or in Greek AaBdv dptov eddoyjoas exhacev Kai Edwxev 
adrots, Kai payor é§ adrod mdvres’ Kal eiwev adrois Toiré éotw 1d capa 
pou. That I believe to be what St Mark wrote. See my Study of the 
New Testament, 1883 and 1920, ed. 2 (1924) p. 70. 

22. xiv 65 Kal jpgavrd twes éurriew aire kai wepixadvrrew adtov TO 
mpoowmov Kai xodadiLew airdv kai A€éyew aitG Ipopyrevoov. But Da 
syr-sin* read only éurriew 76 tpocwry airod Kai xodadpilew airov xrh., 
and so Matt. xxvi 67 évérrvoay «is 7d mpdowrov aitod Kai éxodadiav 
avrov ... If Matthew had found the words wepixadimrrew airod 7d 
mpocwrov in the text of Mark, why in the world should he have omitted 
them? That consideration of course does not carry us all the way. 
If however we look at Luke xxii 64 we see at once the point of the 
veiling of the face, xai wepixadtwavres airov éxnpitwv éyovtes Hpody- 
revoov, tis éorw 6 waicas oe; But that can hardly be the meaning of 
Ilpo¢sjrevorov in Mark, for there is no suggestion of the question ‘ Who 


1 Traces of the reading of Da syr-sin are found also in © 565 arm: see Dr 
Streeter’s Four Gospels, p. 326. 
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is it that struck thee?’ And I do not doubt that Wellhausen is right 
in seeing a reference to the prophecy of the destruction of the Temple 
(xiv 58, cf. xv 29), so that the meaning is simply ‘Give us more pro- 
phecies’: Luke, on the other hand, perhaps drawing on other sources, 
interpreted the ‘ Prophesy’ in a different sense, and inserted the veiling 
to account for his interpretation. If that be so, omission by Da 
syr-sin (and Matthew) has strong claims to be regarded as original in 
Mark. Note, as in no. 17, the combination of Western and Eastern 
witnesses against the Alexandrians and &: I do not think we ever 
find & with Easterns against Alexandrians and European Westerns. 

23. xv 25 fv dé dpa tpiry Kai éoravpwoay airov. If these words are 
genuine we can only render them ‘ Now it was the third hour when 
they crucified him’, since the fact of the Crucifixion has been already 
noted in v. 24. And it would cause us no surprise that Matthew and 
Luke, not being interested in notes of time, should omit the words. 
Only they do not simply omit them: both follow up the casting of lots 
over the clothes with a more or less equivalent notice, Matt. xxvii 36 
kat xa@ypevor érypovy adrov éxet, Luke xxiii 35@ Kal iorjxe 6 dads 
Gewpdv. But in all this part of the story Matthew is following Mark 
with quite extraordinary closeness: and so we should expect to find 
something here in Mark which accounts for Matthew—better still if we 
find something so put that it would account not only for the phrase 
of Matthew but also for the phrase of Luke. And in fact the Western 
text of Mark gives é¢vAacaov in place of éoravpwrav: so Dffknr' 
(Wai being all three defective here): and éfvAacoov would quite 
easily suggest the érjpouv of Matthew.’ npeiv is a favourite word with 
Matthew in this part of his Gospel (see xxvii 54, xxviii 4), and he has 
probably substituted it for the vaguer word ¢vAdooev. But he has 
correctly interpreted the sense of Mark if éfvAaccov was what Mark 
wrote : if éoravpwoay is right in Mark, Matthew has introduced a new 
idea. It is not so easy to be sure that Luke is really parallel to Mark 
at this point: but it is at least possible that he interpreted épvAacaov 
as an impersonal plural ‘people were watching him’ in the sense of 
‘looking on at him’, and cleared up any ambiguity by inserting 6 Aads 
as the subject of the sentence. Anyhow the evidence of Matthew is 
in my belief sufficient to make it probable that he found é¢vAacaov 
in the text of Mark, and I should therefore read jv 8€ dpa tpityn Kai 
épvdacaov aitéy. 

1 » is the symbol for some St Gall leaves of the fifth or sixth century, the text 
being very close to that of a, edited by White in Old Latin Biblical Texts Il, 1886: 
ris a Gospel MS of the sixth century preserved at Dublin and edited by T. K. Abbott 
Evangeliorum Versio Antehieronymiana, 2 vols., Dublin, 1884. 

2 So Tischendorf ad loc. on épvdAaaaor (though he does not give it in his text), 
* quae lectio egregie commendatur conlato Mt xxvii 36’. 
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24. xv 34a "Edw Avi Aapa caBayGavei ; But it is very difficult to 
think that this can represent the words used by our Lord, for how 
could the form ’EAwi possibly have been confused with anything like 
"HAcias? “HAL (HAcé), that is to say, the Hebrew form not the Aramaic, 
must certainly be original, and it is in itself much more likely that 
our Lord in His dying cry from the Psalm would have used the 
sacred language rather than any Aramaic rendering. Now the Hebrew 
form is actually given here by D@131 (that is fam 1) 565 ci narm 
and Eusebius (demonstratio evangelica x 8, citing Mark by name), and 
I cannot hesitate for a moment in restoring to Mark the words *HAei 
"Hdet apd Lapbavei; With our larger knowledge of the Synoptic 
problem it is, if one of the two Gospels gave a Hebrew and one an 
Aramaic wording, much the more probable that it was Mark who gave 
the original, Matthew the altered and more generally intelligible, form. 

25. xv 340 «is ri éyxaréAurés pe; So all authorities, save one Greek 
and three Latin MSS. But D has dveidurds pe, & has maledixisti me, 
i has me in opprobrium dedisti, c has exprobrasti me: it is quite impossible 
that any scribe should have invented this reading, while the ordinary 
text is amply accounted by the combined influence of the LXX of 
Ps. xxi (xxii) r and Matt. xxvii 46. Read therefore eis ti dveidiods pe ; 

26. xv 39 ida dé .. . dri otrws éférvevoev. A very complicated case: 
and presumably Matthew and Luke either found some difficulty in the 
text of Mark, or else regarded it as mere reduplication of v. 37 ddeis 
guviv peyddrnv éférvevoer, for the former has iddvres . . . Ta yuvopeva, 
the latter iday... 7d yevopevov. ovrws, though omitted by W @ 565 
syr-sin arm, is given by both the Alexandrian and the Western texts, 
RABCDLcfikn, and must surely be genuine. But for the éérvev- 
ow of NB L, éxpagev alone is represented by kh, kpagas éfervevoev by 
AC(D) W @ 565 syr-sin arm and all Old Latins but 4. The latter read- 
ing looks like a combination of the other two, and I am not.sure 
that otrws expagey (sic exclamauit*) of & does not best explain the 
genesis of the alternatives. In the first place xpdé{w has very strong 

* We owe to Prof. Burkitt the detection of the original reading of &. It may be 
noted here that maledicere is used in the Actus Petri cum Simone, ed. Lipsius 
61. 14, 71. 18 (and probably 55. 23, where the MS gives malo dixit), with the 


meaning ‘ bitterly reproach’ rather than ‘curse’, and the Greek verb of the original 
was very likely dvedicar. 

2 It did occur to me to wonder whether exclamauit could be a rendering of the 
simple verb éxpafev, and whether, in the ancestor of k, clamans could have been 
added by a correcting hand over exspirauit, and that the scribe of the copy took 
the addition as a substitution and so produced exclamauit. But in fact «pa{w is repre- 
sented in & by exclamo (Mark ix 24, Matt. xv 22) and by adclamo (Mark xv 13, 14) 
as well as by clamo (Mark ix 26, x 47, 48, xi 9, Matt. viii 29, ix 27, xv 23); and so 
far as there are shades of difference between the three alternatives, exclamare is 
here (in Mark xv 39) the most appropriate. 
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support—all authorities in fact except NBL: in the second place it 
was in all probability from Mark xv 39 that Matthew derived xpagas in 
Xxvli 50 xpdgas dwvy peydAy: in the third place xpdfw is not used of 
our Lord anywhere else in the Synoptic Gospels (though three times in 
the Fourth Gospel), and it is exactly the sort of indication of violent 
emotion that Alexandrian critics would have liked to modify. I con- 
clude that it belongs to the genuine text of Mark, and we have to 
choose between oltws éxpagev and obtws xpdtas éfémvevoev. I should 
like to add a further argument, though to some readers it will perhaps 
seem an over subtle one. What was it that moved the centurion to the 
particular conclusion that He who had so cried out at the moment of 
death was ‘a son of God’? It is (is it not?) a question that calls 
imperatively for answer: and I cannot help thinking that St Luke gives 
the key to the solution. Mark’s informant heard the cry, for it was 
loud, but was too far off to hear what the words of the cry were: Luke 
tells us that it was ‘ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit’. If 
the centurion had asked of some one near him what the (Hebrew) words 
meant, and learnt that Jesus died with the confident appeal to God as 
Father on His lips, then the conclusion that this was in truth ‘a son of 
God’ becomes at last intelligible. 

27. XV 43 yTHCaTO TO copa tov “Incod. But D& have wrapa 
(cadauer) ; just as in xv 45 NB DL 565 have édwpyoaro 7d rropa TO 
"Iwond, the rest cipa (with & corpus). I cannot suppose that Mark 
meant to distinguish more respectful language of Joseph from more 
contemptuous language of Pilate: he is too artless a writer for such 
refinements. He used, I think, in both cases rrapa of the Lord’s dead 
body, but we cannot wonder that Matthew and Luke in their parallels 
to v. 43 (both omit in v. 45) have substituted capa, or that most MSS 
of Mark have followed them: D is in fact the only witness that gives 
arapa in both cases, but I believe it to be right, and would read here 
q™Mearo Td Tropa Tod “Inaod. 

28. xvi Kal dvayevopevov tod caBBarov % Mapia 7 Maydadnvi xai 
Mapia % rod "laxwBov kai Sarwpy jydpacav dpwipara .. . The names here 
are omitted by D&x, that is (since ” is equivalent to a) by our three 
best Western authorities ; a 47 are defective. And omission appears to 
be right ; if the ordinary text had lain before Matthew and Luke, why 
does neither of them make any mention of Salome in the Resurrection 
narrative ? Moreover the text of Mark becomes more intelligible if we 
read xv 47, xvi 1 continuously with only one mention of names, 4 8é€ 
Mapia % MaySadnvi) Kal Mapia % “lwoyjros eBedpouv mod TréBerrar- Kai Sra- 
yevopévou tod caBBdrou [mopevOeioa:'| jydpacay dpdpata iva dheipwouw 


1 It is true that wopevoua is not a Marcan word, though rapamopevopa: (ii 23, ix 
30, xi 20, xv 29) is fairly common. But éA@otca of the critical texts is suspect, 
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aitéy. What then was the genesis of the ordinary text? As so often, 
it is due to the influence of the text of Matthew: Matthew mentions 
the women at three points, xxvii 56 repeated from Mark xv 40, xxvii 61 
repeated from Mark xv 47, and, decause he has here interpolated the story 
of the sealing of the tomb, the names of xxvii 61 are repeated in xxviii 1. 
Because Matthew had the names three times, Mark must have them 
three times also, though in Mark there is no interval. And the inter- 
polators, with the fondness of interpolators for fullness, make, as it 
happens, the insertion not of the two names of Matt. xxviii 1 but of the 
three of Matt. xxvii 56 = Mark xv 4o. 


Here then are twenty-eight Western readings from the second half of 
the Gospel, selected more or less by chance, though it is hoped that a 
good many of the most important variants between the Alexandrian 
and the Western texts are included. In something like two-thirds of 
them I should myself judge the Western variation to represent more 
or less certainly what the evangelist wrote: in nos. 2, 3, 5, 10, 20, 2l, 
26, 28 I should not put it higher than that the Western reading has 
the better claim of the two: in 16 and 18 the issue is doubtful—the 
balance may even incline the other way. But if these conclusions are 
anywhere near the mark, it is abundantly clear that the accepted results 
of the textual criticism of the Gospels need to be re-opened and re- 
examined. And, with that aim in view, some further precision both as 
to the causes which account for the depravation of the Marcan original 
in the Alexandrian tradition (reproduced in our critical texts), and also 
as to what seems prima facie to be the relative value in the cases before 
us of the different authorities or groups of authorities on the ‘ Western’ 
side, will not be out of place. 

(i) Causes of the errors of the Alexandrian tradition in all or most of 
the readings discussed. 

a. By far the most common cause of error is assimilation to the text 
of one or both of the other two Synoptists. All authorities or groups 
of authorities for St Mark’s Gospel succumb in varying degrees and on 
different occasions to this temptation. The Alexandrian text of Mark 
would seem to shew examples of this, by assimilation to Matthew, in 
7, 8, 9, (10), 11, (12), 14, 15, (19), 20, 21, 24, 25, (28) ; by assimilation 
to Luke, in 2, 3, 6, 22'; by assimilation to both, in 13, 17, 27 ; altogether 


for often as Mark employs épxoyat, this is the one passage (if we except v 26 «is To 
xéipov éA@otaa, ‘ went from bad to worse’, and that is not literal but metaphorical) 
where we must translate not ‘come’ but ‘go’. In any case the reading wopev- 
Octo is not necessarily bound up with the omission of the names : @ 565 have the 
names and yet have mopev@cioa: as well as éA9ovoa. 

1 And conceivably also 23: if the éoravpwoay of all save the Western texts needs 
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in twenty-one cases out of twenty-eight, just three-fourths of the total 
number, though in one or two cases there may be alternative or con- 
tributery causes. 

8. Another vera causa of Alexandrian corruption of the text of Mark 
is the desire to remove the imperfections or non-literary elements of. 
Mark’s Greek. This accounts for 1, 4, and probably 5. 

y- A third criterion of variants in the tradition of Mark’s text is 
evidence of Marcan usage. Mark’s fondness for tautological expres- 
sions suggests that the fuller text is right in 17 and 19. 

These three causes, then, account between them for twenty-four out 
of the twenty-eight variations discussed above. There remain only 16, 
18, 23, 26. In the first two of these decision is difficult, and the 
Western reading is perhaps probably wrong. In 29 internal evidence 
and the parallel in Matthew appear to me to be decisive: in 26 
I believe the Alexandrians to be wrong, but there remain two Western 
readings between which we have to decide. 

(ii) Zhe relative value of different authorities supporting the Western 
readings. 

a. In more than half the readings discussed there is some evidence 
from Eastern witnesses—witnesses, that is, which give us the ancient 
text, as it seems, of Antioch or Caesarea, especially @ 565 and the 
Sinai Syriac, less often fam 1 fam 13 and 28—in support of strictly 
Western texts: namely in 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, (11), 13, 14, (15), 16, 17, 19, 
(20), 22, 24, 26. But, important as their evidence is, it does not in my 
judgement amount to being decisive. A reading unsupported by them 
is not necessarily wrong. The Western and the Alexandrian texts are 
primary : each of them may be right against all the rest. I doubt if 
the Eastern texts are ever, I am sure they are not often, right against 
the Western and Alexandrian texts combined. Their value comes in 
in cases where the Western texts are divided: in 3, 17, 22 I accept 
readings where D and European Latins (in 22 only Da) are supported 
respectively by @ fam 13 565, by @ fam 1 fam 13 565, and by syr-sin, 
against NB A&. 

8. Better than any other witness apart from N Bis%. It gives the 
Western reading in all our twenty-eight cases except 3, 17, 22.' It is in 
my judgement right alone in 21 and perhaps in 26: probably right 
with W only in 2: right with D only in 9, 27, with D Iren. in 10, with 
D x (that is, presumably a) in 28, with Dez in 25: right with ¢ only 
in 1. But perhaps the most striking result of our enquiry is that even 


any other explanation than the mis-directed intelligence of scribes, it may have 
arisen out of a marginal jotting due to Luke xxiii 33. 

1 In1g & has an omission by Aomoeoteleuton which removes its ultimate evidence 
from consideration. 
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the combination 8 B & is not necessarily right : 3, 17, 22 seem ‘to shew 
that the ‘ African’* and Alexandrian texts may, on some rare occasions, 
agree in error against what one may call provisionally the texts of 
Rome and Antioch. It is difficult to construct a history of text- 
development which will account satisfactorily for this phenomenon : 
but there it is. 

y- Of the other Latins @ and # are definitely the best. 

8. Always the most puzzling problem is the text of D. Not counting 
the two readings, 16, 18, where the whole Western group, D & in- 
cluded, is perhaps wrong, it gives all the readings here recommended 
except I, 2,17, 21, 26: of these a1 and 26 are singular readings of 4, and 
2 of & W, and in 17 2 is wrong as well as D. No account has, however, 
been taken of any singular readings of D. And we do not therefore 
get further than that D, however erratic on occasion, contains a very 
valuable text. 

These results are based on too small a number of instances to be 
more than provisional. But I think they are important in their 
implications. 

C. H. Turner. 


DID CODEX VERCELLENSIS (a) CONTAIN THE 
LAST TWELVE VERSES OF St MARK? 


Some doubt must naturally hang over the problem of the earliest 
Western text of the ending of St Mark’s Gospel: for three of our 
authorities, 4 ¢ and ¢, are defective at that point, and the rest are 
divided, & having the Shorter Ending only, while D and ff contain 
enough of the Longer Ending to shew that when complete they con- 
tained the whole of it. And since Irenaeus also bears witness to the 
Longer Ending, it may be concluded that the Church of Gaul at any 
rate had it in its Gospel text from the first. ‘Thus Gaul and Africa are 
set against one another: but we have so far no evidence as to Italy. 
The object of the present note is to examine the evidence of the oldest 
and best of our Italian Old Latin MSS, codex a, the Vercelli Gospels. 

Now the St Gall fragments known as # are admitted to stand in very 
close relation textually to a: and they contain verses 9 to 13 of Mark xvi 
on the last leaf extant (O/d Latin Biblical Texts ii p. 72). There was 
therefore some presumption to start with that @ also once contained the 
Longer Ending. 


1 I have myself always supposed that the ‘African’ text came from Rome. 
I only call it ‘ African’ because St Cyprian’s evidence shews that it was the text of 
Carthage in A. D. 250. 
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That presumption, however, does not seem to me to square with the 
deductions that can fairly be drawn from the phenomena presented by 
codex a itself. What are the facts? 

The latest edition of @ is in vol. iii of the Benedictine Co//ectanea 
Biblica Latina (Rome, 1914).' St Mark, in the usual Western order, 
comes last, beginning on q. xxxiiii fol. 7a@ and ending (so far as the 
original text is concerned) with q. xxxxi fol. 84 at the words ‘ Pilatus 
autem’, Mark xv 15. After this point four leaves have been cut out, 
and then follows a single leaf containing Mark xvi 7 (from the word 
‘galileam’) to 20 in a later hand and according to the Vulgate text. 
Quite obviously the original scribe of a cannot have used the text of 
St Jerome, whose Vulgate is of later date than a.’ But the later scribe 
begins his Vulgate leaf not at xvi 8 but a little higher up at ‘ galileam’ 
in v. 7. Why? I can see no other explanation than that he began 
there because a leaf of the original codex had begun there, and that he 
wanted to replace it, and so began where it began. 

But, granted this, it may be answered that this last leaf of the original 
codex had been lost, as last leaves often are, and that, while the second 
scribe naturally replaced it with the Vulgate text when he wanted to 
make his Gospel text complete, there is so far nothing to shew that the 
original scribe may not have concluded the Gospel with an Old-Latin 
text of the Longer Ending, such as we have in z. 

It is here that I want to submit an argument that, so far as I know, 
has not been brought into the discussion before. Four leaves have been 
cut out, representing the text from Mark xv 15 onwards. Calculation 
will shew that if ‘galileam’ commenced a leaf, it can only have been 
the fourth leaf: xv 15-xvi 7 represents roughly the material of three 
leaves of a.2_ Now if the fourth and last leaf of the original codex began 
with ‘galileam’, it is not likely that it can have contained the Longer 
Ending: for xvi 7-20 can hardly have been written within the limits of 
a single leaf. If, as with St Luke’s Gospel in a, there was a subscription 
added at the end, the case is clearer still. Moreover the last page or 
at least the last column of a Gospel book would probably have been 


1 On p. xiii of the Introduction the editor writes that ‘ it is not quite clear how 
the smaller gatherings [in St Matthew] were counted in’: but a reference to the 
extremely useful table on p. xxi suggests to me a very simple explanation, namely, 
that in both the gatherings vii and x the first two and last two leaves of the 
quaternion had in some way got inverted, and when the confusion was put right 
the wrongly placed conjugate leaves were not rearranged as part of the quaternion, 
but were just cut in two and each put separately in its proper place. 

2 It is in fact slightly over the average; three leaves of a should be about 
equivalent to 70 or 71 lines of Westcott and Hort’s small edition, and there are here 
74: but one line of W-H was no doubt omitted, with D&x,in Mark xvit. On the 
other hand xvi 8-209 takes up 26 lines of the same edition. 
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left blank. All goes to shew that the single leaf which once began with 
‘galileam’ and has now disappeared cannot have sufficed for the 
Longer Ending, unless both very drastic methods of compression were 
employed in the text itself, and also there was a complete absence of 
colophon or subscription. 

It may of course be asked why four leaves were cut out, when it was 
only the last which needed cancelling. Perhaps the original intention 
was to preserve the first three, and bind them up again with the new 
fourth leaf: perhaps the instructions for removing the last leaf were 
misunderstood as being instructions for removing the last gathering. 
But whatever answer we may give to this question, the reasons for 
supposing that there was a definite intention to replace a last leaf which 
did not contain the Twelve Verses with a leaf! which copied verses 7 4, 8 
from the cancelled leaf and verses 9-20 from the Vulgate do not seem 
to be affected. a in fact must have had either the Shorter Ending or 
none at all. 

C. H. TURNER. 


THE MICHIGAN FRAGMENT OF THE ACTS. 


THESE remarks occurred to me after I had read Prof. H. A. Sanders’ 
paper upon ‘A Papyrus fragment of Acts in the Michigan Collection’, 
reprinted from the Harvard Theological Review, vol. xx no. 1, Jan. 
1927." I had no other object in writing them except to clarify my own 
impressions, but several friends have suggested to me that they might 
be worth printing, and after some hesitation I have complied with their 
request. My hesitation was due to the fact that I have for a long time 
been engaged upon a critical edition of the Acts based upon codex 
Bezae (D) and its allies, in which I have ventured to make certain 
modifications in the traditional sig/a. The reasons for so doing will be set 
out in my edition, which I hope before long to offer to the Press. 
I did not like to desert my sig/a on this occasion, but I fear that some 
readers may object to them as unfamiliar. I therefore add a brief explana- 
tion of them. I denote the Greek MSS in general as T (8 = minn. 383, 
614), and use Zas a general sign for D and its various allies, Greek, Latin, 
and Syriac. I use A to denote old Latin MSS, e. g. Ad = the Latin side 


1 The new leaf is written in much longer lines than the original scribe of a had 
used (17 letters to the line or so instead of about Io), and so the matter of the 
Longer Ending is easily got into one complete page, and one column of the second 
page, of a single leaf. 

2 I have to thank Prof. Sanders for his great kindness in sending me a copy of 
his article. 
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of D, A® = Gigas, Ab = Floriacensis, AP = Perp. So also in references 
to Evv. I use A® and A* for the MSS generally called e and &. I refer 
occasionally to two Vulgate MSS, which in the Acts contain a number 
of Z readings, viz. the book of Armagh and the Wernigerodensis of 
Blass, as vg* and vg” respectively. Controversy rages around the 
Syriac text and marginalia printed by J. White in 1799. I can only 
say that I accept in its plain sense the colophon of Thomas of 
Harkel—who states that he took the marginalia from a Greek MS 
belonging to the Enaton near Alexandria—and I refer to his MS as 
codex Thomae. I regard the text to which they are appended as 
Philoxenian, also on the evidence of the colophon, and call it Sp, 
I denote the agreement of 3? and Sve (= Peschitta) by S. 

A number of references will be found in this paper to the arrange- 
ment by orixo. in D, since this throws great light upon the history of 
the text. This is a subject upon which I have touched in chh. xi and 
xii of a previous work, Zhe Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts 
(Oxford, 1914). 

The discovery of the new papyrus, which contains Acts xviii 27- 
xix 6 and xix 12-16 can only be described as sensational. Recent 
critics have been extremely unwilling to credit the statement of Thomas 
that his marginalia were drawn from a Greek MS, arguing on a priori 
grounds that such a MS was not likely to be found in Egypt. Their 
ingenious hypotheses are upset by the appearance of the papyrus which 
shews that a Greek text of the Z type was in use in Egypt, as elsewhere, 
at a very early date. 

Sanders is of opinion that the papyrus was written between A.D. 200 
and 250. It is only fair to mention that others have ascribed to it 
a somewhat later date, viz. cent. iv. This is a question which must be 
decided by papyrological experts. The papyrus may safely be regarded 
as prior to our oldest Greek MSS §& and B. 

The chief affinities of P are with D and ¢. Zhom. Unfortunately 
Thomas gives only three quotations from the verses in question, so the 
evidence is incomplete so far as his MS is concerned. The silence 
of Thomas, of course, proves nothing, since his collation was very 
imperfect. 

Sanders is at pains to ascertain the relation of P to the other MSS, 
especially to D and c. Zhom., and collates it with D throughout 
(pp. 11-12). He then employs a method which has been used by 
many critics, notably by H. Meusel in his treatise upon the chief 
authorities for Cicero’s Verrines iv and v, viz. the Vatican palimpsest ( V) 
and Paris. 7774 (2). This is to put together in one table all variants, 
not distinguishing between those of real importance and trivial errors 
which prove nothing: to add up the results, and to operate with the 

C2 
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figures thus obtained. Peterson in his preface to the Verrines (p. xiii) 
says of Meusel: 

dum litterarum, syllabarum, verborum permutationes, additiones, omis- 
siones quasi in trutina expendit, rem nimis ad calculos videtur revocasse. 

Sanders thus discovers ‘perfect agreement’ between P and «. 
Thom, against D four times (p. 12), and later on says that these 
agreements prove Ropes’s contention that ¢c. Zhom. is regularly right 
against D. I shall have something to say shortly about these sup- 
posed agreements, but before doing so I venture to rearrange the 
evidence according to another method. 

(A) I take first the passages in which we have the evidence of 
c. Thom. as well as that of D and P. 

xix 1 D has: 

@eXovros de tov mavAov 

kata Thv wouav BovAnv 

mopever Oar es tepovoAvpa 

ELTEV GUTH TO TVA VTOOTpEpEL Els THV aTLa 
5 dueAOwy Se ra avwrepixa pepyn 

€pxeTar eis epecov. 

C. Thom. agrees exactly with D, except that in or. 4 it gives converte 
te for iroorpépew. This may be a Syriacism, so I do not take it into 
account. 

P, as supplemented by Sanders, has :— 

@eXov7| os de] 
[rov ]avAov xara Tylv wav Bov|Ax|v zopev] 
[eoOal es LepoooAvpa [evrrev avTw| TO [ra] 
[vrootplepewv €ls anv acvav dueAOwv Se ra] 
[avwr|epexa pepln elpxerale es eperor| Kat ] 

It will be noticed that with D it gives ixoorpédew. In 1. 1 @edAow is 
a trivial error for @eXovr. 

I, cett. give :— 

éyévero 8& & 7 Tov “AmdAAw clvar ev KopivOw Tlatdov due Oovra 
Ta dvwrepixa pepn édOeiv eis "Edeov. 

Here a tame abbreviation has taken the place of or. 1-4, with a con- 
sequential change of deAPwy to dueAGovra. 

v. 2 D has :— 

ot Se rpos avrov adX ovde rva ayiov AapBavovew tiwes nKovoaper. 

Here ov8€ is a scribal error for oid’ <i. 

c. Thom. has (sed neque si) accipiant aliqui (spiritum sanctum). 

P has: 

[adA ov]8 « wva aywov AapBarlovow tives 0 
[cova Juev 
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Sah, gives ‘We heard not even that any one is wont to receive holy 
spirit’ (Horner). 

I. cett. have: Gd’ 008” ei rvetpa dyov éorw jeovcaper. 
v.14 D has :— 

EV OLS KAL VLOL OKEVA TLVOS LEpEws 

nOedrAnoay To avTo Tonoat 

fos exxav Tous Tovovtous eopKileww 

kat eed Oovres pos Tov SapoviLoyevd 

5 nptavto emixadewr Oar To ovoya AeyovTes 

mapayyeAXopev wot ev tHv 

ov mavAos e€eADew Kypvocer 

ToTe amrekpiOn To TVA TO TovNpoV ELTEV avTOLS. 


In or. 7 é&dOciv xypiooe is a scribal error for xyp. é€ Such in- 
versions are common in all MSS, and D has other instances in the 
Acts, 

The quotation from ¢. Zhom. is as follows. I employ White's Latin, 
but for purposes of comparison arrange it in orixo like those of D. 


in’quibus filii septem Scevae cuiusdam sacerdotis 
qui voluerunt id ipsum facere 
qui soliti erant adiurare super eos qui tales. 
et cum ingressi erant ad demoniacum 
5 coeperunt invocare nomen dicentes 
praecipimus tibi per Iesum 
quem Paulus praedicat exeas. 
respondens autem spiritus ille malus dixit. 
Sanders gives the reading of P as follows :— 
€v OlS Kat vivo] 
ify Sarov twos apxtepews nO[ An] 
carro aluto zornoat eos exovres [egopxc| 
lew Tovs ToLovTovs Kat eve Oo| ves] 
5 mpos SaipoviLomevov npé[avro em] 
xadewrOat To ovopa AeyovTes TapayyeA] 
Aopev cou ev Hv ov IavAos o [azrocro| 
dos kypvoce e&eAOew azo| kpHev| 
d¢ To 7a TO rovnpolv €LTTEV AUTOLS 


The reading of 1. 2 is very uncertain. Sanders says that ‘iota with 
the diaeresis is sure, and also omicron, of which one half is preserved’. 
He thinks that there was ‘either a small place in the papyrus on which 
the scribe could not write, or else an error immediately crossed out, 
which took the space of two letters’. It is hard to believe that the 
papyrus did not contain Sxeva with all other MSS, while érrd, possibly 
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in the form ¢, may have come after vio, as in ¢c. Zhom. In 1.5 the 
omission of rév after pds is a Proprius error of no importance. There 


are some minor points which I reserve for the moment, so as not to 
confuse the argument. 


I, cett. give :— 


joav S€ twos Seva "lovdaiov dpyepéws éxra viol rodro wowivtes* dzro- 
xpev 5¢ 7d rvetpa TO rovnpov elev avtois. 


They omit all the extra matter furnished by D, ¢. Thom., P (€6os 
... «nptooe), which occupies five orixo. in D. At the beginning of 
the verse there are two notorious cruces in the reading of I, viz. the 
sons of Sceva are said to be seven in number, while in v. 16 dudorépwr 
is used of them, and Sceva is called a high priest, dpyiepevs. It is 
impossible to explain the presence of a Jewish High-Priest at Ephesus. 
On the other hand the reading of D is free from all difficulties. The 
number of Sceva’s sons is not stated, but it is to be inferred from 
dporépwr. 

The reading of ¢. Zhom. has been given above. It will be seen that 
it agrees with T in reading érra and with D in reading iepéws. That 
this is so is clear, since in the lemma, taken from $Pb, White gives 
principis sacerdotum and in the quotation of Thomas sacerdotis. D and 
c. Thom., therefore, agree in this most important variant. It is some- 
what singular that Sanders on p. 12 assigns dpxtepéws to ‘all’ MSS 
except D, and on p. 16 definitely ascribes dpyvepéws to c. Thom. On 
p- 17 healso says: ‘We may disregard the variant iepéws of cod. Bezae, 
as it is due to the influence of the Latin parallel sacerdotis’. That 
this is not so, is clear from its occurrence in the Syriac as well as 
in D. 

The theory that iepéws in D is due to sacerdotis in the Latin (A®) was 
started by Zahn and adopted by Ropes, while Sanders states it as 
a fact. It is, therefore, well to point out that it is groundless. 

It is indeed true that dpy:epeds is sometimes rendered by sacerdos in 
Latin. Thus sacerdos occurs four times in A¥ of Evv., viz. Matt. ii 4: 
Mark xiv 47: xv 11, 31. As against this, A¥ has seventeen examples 
of pontifex, all in Mark, and one of princeps (without sacerdotum) in 
Mark xv ro. Sacerdos as = ‘high-priest’ or ‘ bishop’ occurs not in- 
frequently in Cyprian (so also magnus sacerdos), who used a text 
resembling that of A*. In the Palatinus (A®), a MS which has traces 
of affinity with A*, there are six examples of sacerdos, as against sixteen 
of princeps sacerdotum (+two of principes et sacerdotes), and eleven of 

pontifex. Apart from these cases, the use of sacerdos (= dpyuepeis) is 
rare both in MSS and authors. The consecrated renderings are 
princeps sacerdotum, pontifex and summus sacerdos. 
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The renderings in A4 are as follows :— 
princeps sacerdotum Evv. 38 exx.: A. none 


princeps sacerdos Evv. 3 exx.: A. none 

summus sacerdos Ewv. 18 exx. (all in Mark): A. none 

pontifex Evv. none: A. 7 exx. (also iv 6 pontificalis 
= dpxtepatixds). 


Sacerdos, without summus, is not found in A4 except in the sense of 
iepevs. Zahn’s theory therefore is perverse. Sacerdotis in A4 does not 
stand for dpxvepéws ; for this purpose fonsificis would have been used. 
It is the normal rendering of iepéws in the Greek. 

Before going further, I would state what I conceive to be the 
natural interpretation of these facts. This is that D preserves the Z 
reading in its pure form, while c. Zom. which otherwise agrees with it, 
viz. in giving év ols for jay de (I), in omitting Iovdaiov (I), in reading 
iepéws for dpxepéws (I), has incorporated in its text a single variant 
from I’, viz. érra. I have elsewhere suggested’ that érra owes its 
origin to a marginal note fy, or r (= {jre), indicating a corruption in 
the text—viz. the mention of a high priest at Ephesus—which was 
subsequently confused with { (= érrd). 

I now come to the papyrus. In the first place it has év ofs with D, 
c. Thom. In the next line, if Sanders’ reconstruction is correct, whicl 
must be considered doubtful, it omits both émra with D sol. and 
xeva which is found in all other MSS, and in place of them has 
Tovdaiov with IT (om. D, c. Thom.). His view is that lovdaiov was the 
original reading, and that Sxeva ‘came in as a gloss to “Iovdaiov, sup- 
planting the latter in cod. Bezae and its relatives but uniting with it 
elsewhere’. To this I reply that Sxeva cannot be a gloss. It supplies 
necessary information. On the other hand “Iovda/ov looks extremely 
like a gloss of the most ordinary kind, drawn from the context, viz. 
Tav mepiepxouevwv “lovdaiwy éfopxioray in the previous verse. If, there- 
fore, the papyrus really has “Iovdaiov, it has incorporated a gloss from I, 
against c. Zhom. as well as D. I say no more, since the reading of P 
is-so doubtful. On the other hand dpyepéws with IT, against D, 
c. Thom. is certainly the reading of P. I have already given my view 
of this variant. 

In the sentence which follows, viz. €0s .. . é&eA@eiv, we are entirely 
dependent in D, c. Zhom., P, as the whole passage is omitted by 
IT, cet#z. The most important variant in P is the addition of ofazo- 
oro}Aos after IlatAos, where Sanders’ supplement seems certain. It has, 
however, all the appearance of a gloss, and does not enhance the 
authority of Pp. 


1 Descent of MSS p. 450 (Oxford, 1918). 
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Sanders finds in P four examples of what he calls ‘perfect agree- 
ment’ (p. 12) between P and c. Zhom. against D. Of these three 
occur in this sentence. One of them seems certain, viz. éfopxi{ew rows 
rowvrovs P as against rovs rovovrouvs éfopxifew in D. White gives as 
the reading of ¢. Zhom., adiurare super eos qui tales. This, therefore, 
may be granted, though it is not an important variant. Another is not 
so certain, viz. for €os elyav (D) P has é60s éxovres. White renders the 
reading of c. Zhom. as gui soliti erant, and Sanders says that this equals 
os éxovres. It might, however, represent ot €os «lyov, or, in view of 
the fact that in the same sentence White gives gui voluerunt for 
nOéAnoav, might stand for 0s «fyov with D. The third example is 
one which is quite valueless, viz. the inversion of xypiooe and é&eAGeiv 
in D, which is a proprius error and makes nonsense. 

Sanders’ fourth example is taken from v. 15, where we have the 
evidence of I as well as c. Zhom. D here has :—rore arexpiOy to rva 
To jwovnpov emev avtos. TT gives droxpiWev d& 7d rvedpua Td Tovnpov elev 
avrois. Here D shews signs of conflation with [, i. e. xaé was struck 
out before efzev, as if droxpuév had preceded. The reading of c. Zhom., 
as given by White, coincides with that of T. It will be seen from the 
transcript that the papyrus is somewhat defective. It certainly has not 
got rére, and it is very probable that Sanders’ supplements are correct, 
in which case P= c. Thom., T. This, however, is a different case 
from those previously treated, owing to the entry of I into the problem. 
Generally speaking, when one member of Z has a reading agreeing 
with T, while another has one which disagrees with I, it is held that 
the agreement has been brought about by conflation with T. I am 
inclined to believe that there were two variants, viz. rore daexpiOy. . . 
kai elrev (Z) and droxpbev 5é-... ere (T). This then is a case where 
¢. Thom. and P have been corrected from I. 

The only clear case, therefore, which I can find of ‘perfect agree- 
ment’ between P and ¢. Zhom. is the variant in collocation (éfopxiLew 
tovs Towvrous). I regard with some doubt that of eos gxovres. The 
other two seem to me beside the point. 


(B) I now come to the portions of the papyrus for which no readings 
of c. Zhom. are quoted. Here also I shall mention first the points 
which appear to be important. 

(a2) Agreements of P with D, or D+ other representatives of Z. 

xviii 27 «is THv ’Axaiav D, 8, As, SPh: [.. ew axaia P(?): om. T, 
cett. Aug. 

modi ovveBddXero D, A&, P, Aug.: ovveB. odd T, cett. ev rais éxxAn- 
cias D: om. T, cett. The papyrus is here very defective, but Sanders 
seems right in filling up the gap with éy rais éxxX. 
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The next variant, which is one of great importance, has been 
omitted by Sanders in his list (p. rr), viz. 

D has zodvv ovveBadXero ev rais exxAnows 

evTovws yap Tots vovdarors SaxarndrcyxeTO 
omitting the words trois memorevxdow Sa ris xdpros (om. da Tis 
xdprros 614, A&®, og., SPh, Aug), which occur in I, ce/#. after ovveB. 
moNv. 

The omission of D is shared by P. 

I do not on this account wish to reject the words omitted by D, P, 
since they have a genuine ring, and a dative seems to be required after 
avveBddXero. As D frequently omits orixo, I prefer to think that 
a orixos Containing these words has dropped out of a common ancestor 
of D, P, arranged in orixo. similar to those found in JD, i.e. after 
éxxAnoias. 

28 duareydopevos cai D, 8: dialAcyoper)os, without caf P: om.T, cett., 
Aug. (The omission of xai by P is an insignificant error.) 

xix 3 €Aeyov D, P: elroy (-av) TZ8: responderunt As, Hier. 

5 «is dfeow dpapridv D, 8, SP»: [es a\peow apapruny P: om, cett., 
Petil. Hier. Ambr. There can be no doubt that Sanders’ supplement 
is correct. 

6 eibéws éxérece D, Hier.: exdrecey] P: HrAbea T, cett., Petil. 
Cass. 

(4) Agreement of P with 8, against ce/t. (D). 

xix 13 dpxilw] éfopxiLouer 5, P ( pluralem tuent.:r vg, $). 

(c) Original contributions of P. 

xviii 28 tov "Inoodv elvac Xpuordv D, 8, Aug.: eva tov (om. tov EZ) 
Xpurriv "Inootv TZ: ypy [ewar] pv P. 

Any one of these collocations is equally possible. 

2 kal eipwv twas pabyras elrev mpds aitois D: xai eipeiy twas 
paOyras elev re (5 Se elrev) rpds airovs I. Sanders ascribes to P car 
[evrev ror|s pabyras. If so, it is clear that P had a shorter reading than 
that found in other MSS. It is, however, very abrupt to say that 
St Paul spoke to the disciples in Ephesus, without first mentioning that 
he found disciples there. Either P has left something out or has 
abbreviated the text. 

After rurredcavres P has an addition which Sanders reads as ro 6 
[7o xv ewolc} He explains 7d iSov as meaning ‘characteristic pro- 
perty or quality’ and translates ‘having believed that it is the charac- 
teristic quality of the Lord’. If this is really the reading of P, it is 
a surprising variant. A better sense would be produced if P had rov 
vidv rod 6% evar, but even this addition would be suspicious, since 
murrevoavres (= ‘when ye believed ’) gives an excellent sense by itself. 

3, 0 Se mwavdos mpos avfrovls P. The nearest approach to this is 
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elrév re (8€) zpos abrovs 383, 38, Sak., Hier. The other readings are: 
elrev 82 (re) D B AS, Petil.: & 8 dre RAE: clrev otv 614, Srh, 
None of them give 6 IlatAos, which has the appearance of a gloss. 

12 amd Tov xpwrds avrod cett. (D): P omits airod. 

13 dv IatAos xynpiooe cett. (D): ov [xnpujoce o ravdos Pp. 

To these may be added an instance mentioned in a previous section 
of this paper, viz. xix 14, where, in a passage omitted by I, P inserts 
o [arocro]Aos after IatAos against D and ¢. Thom. 

Sanders is not enthusiastic about the additions in P and thinks them 
‘rather additions by an intelligent reader than survivals of the original 
text’. He, however, considers them to be ‘excellent illustrations’ of 
the way in which what he calls the ‘Western paraphrase ’ arose. I agree 
with his first remark, but disagree with the second, since I hold an 
entirely different view of the Z text and its relation to that of I. 

I have not included in these lists certain cases in which the supple- 
ments adopted by Sanders seem to be insecure, viz. 

xix. 5 Kupiov “Incot Xpurrod D: rod Kvupiov "Incod T. Sanders 
ascribes to P rov x{v WU tov xpwrov|. It is a grave objection that 
Xpirrod has to be written in full in order to fill up the vacant space, 
instead of the usual abbreviation (yjv). I suspect that P in addition to 
xev inserted jar after xi’. It may be added that Xpuroi is here sup- 
ported by 3, A&, $, Sak., as well as by D. No MS adds jpév here, 
but the word frequently occurs after xipios, in some, or all, MSS. 

6 xai émBévros airois xeipa tov IlavAov D, AS, ug*, Sug, Petil.: 
kal érBévros abrois rod II. xeipas I, ce¢t. Sanders ascribes to P «jac em- 
Gevros avrois tolv walvAov xepal, remarking that enough is preserved to 
shew that the order of the words is not that of D, but that ‘the space 
is exactly right for the singular x<ipa’ and that ‘the addition of another 
letter would crowd the space’. I should hesitate to claim an agree- 
ment with D on this evidence. 

13 Twes x trav D, A®: twes xai tov T, ce/t. Sanders gives twes 
K[au «x Twv meptepxopevwl as the reading of P and says (p. 7) that ‘ this 
is clearly the original out of which both the “Western” and the 
common text arose by the omission of a single word’. If the supple- 
ment is correct, which I doubt, I should be disposed to say that in P 
the two strains were conflated. 

16 Sanders gives as the reading of P: 


[v]ufees de rwels eo[re Kar epadopevos 


[o avOpwros «lr alvrous. . . . 


He here adopts épadopuevos (I) in preference to évadAdpevos (D) and 


1 Prof. Hunt has made the same suggestion, and I gather from him that it is 
accepted by Sanders. ° 
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épaddopevos (Z 5). The difference between these variants consists of 
a single letter, which is not much to go upon when the text is so 
defective. In l. 2 D has éis airovs, I 8 éx airovs, and EZ én’ airois. 
If the z is certain in P, it supports T against D, but it remains un- 
certain, whether it had airovs or airois. 

There remain a few trivial variants connected with the use of the 
article, which are best taken together. I need hardly say that I attach 
no importance to them, as the MSS are capricious in such matters, and 
D is notoriously lax. The instances which I have noticed are xix 4 
6D: om.T £8,P: 5§ rov (before Kupiov) cett. P: om. D (so also in 
v. 13): 12 ra (before rovypa) cett. P (so also in v. 13): i. 6 (before 
IlaiAos) P: om. cett., 14 tov (after zpos) D: om. P. To these may be 
added two doubtful cases, viz. xix. 7, where Sanders in his supplement, 
on grounds of space, ascribes to P the omission of 7é before rvetpa, 
and 15, also in a supplement, where for the same reason he gives cmv 
for tov wmv as the reading of P. 

I conclude with a few remarks upon the lost portion of P between 
xix. 6 ém” abrovs and 12 éxi tots doGevoivras. Sanders points out that 
this would form part of the first page, and occupy sixteen lines of the 
papyrus. I do not doubt the accuracy of his conclusion, but his 
method of comparing the portions lost and preserved with lines in 
Ropes’ edition is not very exact. In such a case I prefer to count the 
letters. 

The figures which are yielded by his transcript of p. i (I exclude 1. 21 
as imperfect) are: 

40, 38, 33, 33> 32> 32, 33: 34) 34, 38) 33: 34) 33) 3%) 33) 34) 33s 
32, 33, 34 = 677. 
This gives an average of 34 letters toa line (34 x20 = 680). InlL 1 
I have taken the six dots at the beginning to represent letters, but the 
line is curiously long. Line 21, which is imperfect, requires 14 more 
letters to bring it up to the average. If Sanders is correct in supposing 
that 16 lines have perished, their contents should be 34x16 = 544 
letters. 

In I, allowing for abbreviations of xomina sacra (8s, ks), the total 
number of letters between airovs in v. 6 and éri in v. 12 is 448. From 
this must be deducted 14 letters required to complete 1. 21 after airovs, 
so the total is reduced to 434. The differences between this and 544 
is considerable. 

D does not differ greatly from I’, the only extra matter being :— 

v. 8 +6 IlaiddAos, with A&, YE: +év dvvdper peyddy, with ¢. Zhom. 

9 +adrav, with Af, SYE: +7av éOvav tore (0m. tore Z), with Z, 3: 
+6 Ilatdos, with SY: +wos, with most authorities (om, T, Sah.): 
+ dad dpas ¢’ Ews Sexarns, with 5, AS, ug*”, SPb, Amdst. 
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Allowing for nomina sacra the number of letters is 514, from which 
we have to deduct 14 on account of 1. 21, i.e. we get a total of 500." 
This still falls short of 544. 

I now come to ¢. Zhom., which in v. 6 has a famous variant. I ce?t., 
including D and SP, give é\dAovv 8 yAdoous Kai éxpopyrevov. The 
reading of ¢. Thom. is given in White's edition as : 

Et loquebantur linguis aliis et sentiebant in se ipsis quod et inter- 
pretarentur illas illi ipsi; quidam autem prophetabant. The extra 
matter after yAwooas represents :— 
érépais kal éreyivwoxov év éavtois Gore Kal Epunvevew airas Eavrois’ Twées 
dé (= 66 letters). 

A has above the line and out of place, viz. after érpodyjrevov ita ut 
ipsi sibi interpretarentur. This represents dore kai Epp. adrovs éavrois 
(= 30 letters), omitting the other additions given by ¢. Zhom. The 
same variant is found in several Vulgate MSS, which have incorporated 
readings from Z. Ephrem’s words in Ca?¢.atm, ‘they spoke with 
tongues and ‘interpreted of themselves’ may be quoted in connexion 


with this shorter reading. It is easy to see how, if an ancestor written 
in orixo had: 


Kat ETEYLVWOKOV €V €avuTOLS 
WOTE KQL EpUNvEvEel avTas EavToLS 
one of the orixo. might drop out. 

If we credit P with the whole of the extra matter given by ¢. Zhom. 
in v. 6 we get a total of 500+66 = 566, which is near enough to 544 
to make it probable that P had here something like the reading of 
c. Thom. If so, this is an important agreement between P and ¢. Zhom. 
against D, which has been brought into conformity with I. 

There is a curious circumstance which I mention with all reserve, 
viz. that if P omitted the words xai éreyivwoxov év éavrois (23 letters) 
for which there is no Latin evidence (cf. Ephrem), otherwise reading 
with ¢. Zhom., the total becomes 500+ 43 = 543, which may be de- 
scribed as absolute agreement with the desired number 544. This, of 
course, is merely a suggestion, as so much is uncertain. 


ALBERT C. CLARK. 


1 In this calculation I treat 7 in v. 8 (rpeis T) and € (= wéymrns) in v. 9 as single 
letters. 
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AN UNCIAL (PALIMPSEST) MANUSCRIPT OF 
MUTIANUS IN THE COLLECTION OF 
A. CHESTER BEATTY. 


THE purpose of this note is to call the attention of scholars to 
a palimpsest of Mutianus and to a new and remarkable collection of 
manuscripts. 

A Latin translation of John Chrysostom’s Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews apparently did not exist before the time of Cassiodorus," 
who found it necessary to have one made for the use of his monks at 
Vivarium. The translator was Mutianus, as we learn from chap. viii 
of the Jnstitutiones which Cassiodorus wrote about 544.° That 
Mutianus’s version was well known in the Middle Ages and read in 
many centres is to be gathered from the mention of it in numerous 
early catalogues from the ninth century onwards.’ Thus it is found at 
St Gall, Lorsch, Bobbio, Pomposa, St Riquier, St Vaast, Durham, 
Cluny, Tournay, Limoges, to mention only the best-known libraries. 
No contemporary copy of Mutianus has come down. Heretofore the 
oldest extant witnesses known to scholars were MSS of the ninth 
century.* Recently, however, a copy has come to light which is 
a little more than a century removed from the original. This copy is, 
unfortunately, a palimpsest, and so well has the primary text been 
obliterated that no traces of it were discerned by expert observers like 
Schenkl and Lindsay.® I myself had the MS in my hands in 1920 
and never suspected it of being palimpsest.® It is to Mr Eric G. Millar 


1 See E. Riggenbach Die diltesten lateinischen Kommentare zum Hebréerbrief, 
Zahn’s Forsch, zur Gesch. d. neutestamentlichen Kanons viii 1 (1907), 2, to which 
Prof. Souter kindly called my attention. 

2 ¢Ad Hebraeos vero epistolam quam sanctus Iohannes Constantinopolitanus 
episcopus triginta quattuor homiliis Attico sermone tractavit, Mutianum virum 
disertissimum transferre fecimus in Latinum ne Epistolarum ordo continuus 
indecoro termino subito rumperetur’ (Migne Patr. Lat. 7c, col. 1120), 

3 The index to G. Becker’s Catalogi bibliothecarum antiqui (Bonn, 1885) p. 315 
merely informs one that the version is found in many libraries. For more precise 
reference see Riggenbach Joc. cit. 

4 On Prof. Souter’s authority Riggenbach mentions the following MSS: 
Verona 54 (52), Milan Ambros. A. 135 inf., Cologne 61, and Cues 19. 

5 Cf. H. Schenkl Bibliotheca Patrum Latinorum Britannica i 2 (Vienna, 1892), 
114f, and W. M. Lindsay Notae Latinae (Cambridge, 1915) p. 452. 

6 It was also unknown to Traube or we should find it in his list of uncial 
manuscripts in Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen i (Munich, 1909) 181, to which 
should also be added Cheltenham 22229, a leaf from an eighth-century MS of the 
gospels written in France. 
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of the British Museum that the credit of discovery belongs. It was 
made, as I learn, quite accidentally. He happened to turn a leaf so 
that it came directly in front of his electric lamp, the light from which 
was so powerful that it brought out the palimpsest-character in astonish- 
ingly clear fashion. A few leaves were treated with reagents and were 
found to contain a commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews which 
was soon identified as that of Mutianus Scholasticus. This instructive 
and happy experience should lead to interesting finds on the part of 
other librarians. . 

The text of Mutianus was written in a clear, bold type of Italian 
uncial characters of about the end of the seventh century. The MS 
formed a stately volume in which each page measured 365 x 266 mm. 
(143 x 104 in.), and was divided into two columns of thirty-one lines, 
with an interval of 18.5 mm. (3 in.) between the columns, the written 
space measuring 307 X 209 mm. (124 x 8} in.). 

It is possible that the library in which this uncial MS happened to 
be a century or so after it was written had a minuscule copy of 
Mutianus, rendering the older one obsolete, or it may be that there 
was a great scarcity of parchment and hardly any interest in Mutianus— 
whatever the cause may have been, about the end of the eighth century 
the uncial text of Mutianus was erased to make room for a minuscule 
copy of various works of St Augustine and the Carmen Apologeticum of 
Commodianus. 

The MS in which the text of Mutianus lies buried is well known to 
patristic scholars under the press-mark of Cheltenham 12261.? In 
1924 it passed from the Phillipps Collection in Cheltenham to the 
Beatty Collection in London, where it bears the number 3. It consists 
of 197 leaves of which ff. 1-111 are palimpsest. These rrr leaves 
formed 55% leaves of the original uncial MS. Whether or not scholars 
will ever be able to collate the oldest extant witness to Mutianus, still for 
the most part invisible, must depend on the owner’s willingness to 
submit the palimpsest to treatment by reagents, which would, of course, 
involve disfiguring the best part of the MS.° Fortunately, scientists are 
at work on the problem of finding a process of photography which will 
effectively reproduce the underscript without the aid of chemical 
reagents. Such a discovery would be a boon indeed to palaeography 
as well as to letters.‘ 

The MS which contains the submerged text of Mutianus is of great 


1 The palimpsest is described in the catalogue cited in full below, p. 32, n. 3. 

2 Described by Schenkl Joc. cit. 

8 The facsimile in the Beatty catalogue shews that the text could be easily 
deciphered if reagents were applied. 

* The most successful efforts so far have been made by the monks of Beuron. 
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value quite apart from the uncial underscript, for the eighth-century 
minuscule script gives us the best text of St Augustine’s De Uvtilitate 
Credendi and the unique text of Commodianus’ Carmen Apologeticum.' 
It is a curious fact that the text of Commodianus’s Jnstructiones is 
preserved in a MS which is also unique and which also formerly 
belonged to the Phillipps Collection (no. 1825) and is now at Berlin 
(no. 167).* It is quite probable that the two MSS actually hail from 
the same general region.* The poems of Commodianus were evidently 
little read in the Middle Ages. One finds no mention of them in 
mediaeval catalogues,‘ and, as has been said, only two ancient copies 
have actually reached us. Now Berlin 167 originated, as script and 
abbreviations go to shew, in some North Italian centre, which was 
probably Verona.* While there is nothing to connect our palimpsest 
with Verona, there can be no doubt that it formed part of the old 
library of S. Silvestro of Nonantola, near Modena, where it may have 
been written.’ The oldest MSS of Nonantola present an interesting 
literary and palaeographical problem which still awaits solution.’ 
A number of them are written in a type of minuscule so like early 
Beneventan as to be practically indistinguishable from it. This may, 
of course, be explained as a simple migration of MSS from the south 
to the north. There is some historical support for this theory: for 
Anselm, the first abbot of Nonantola, when exiled by King Desiderius 
(+774), is said to have gone to Monte Cassino whence he brought back 
many books.* But the Chronicle of Monte Cassino does not record 
his visit, and the MSS of Nonantola are, on the whole, so much 
superior to South Italian products of the same time (Paris Lat. 7530, 
Cava 2, Casanatensis 641) ° as to make it seem unlikely that they come 


! See J. Zycha’s preface to his edition in the Vienna Corpus Scriptorum Eccle- 
siasticorum Latinorum xxv (1891) sect. vi pt. i, and Dombart’s preface to vol. xv 
in the same series. A new edition is expected from Dr J. Martin of Wiirzburg. 
Cf. his Commodianea in the Vienna Stteungsberichte clxxxi 6 (1917). 

2 See V. Rose Die Lateinischen Meermann-Handschrifien des Sir Thomas Phillipps 
in K6énigl. Bibliothek 2u Berlin (Berlin, 1892) p. 374. 

8 Prof. Lindsay (No/ae Latinae p. 452) was ready to regard the two poems as 
parts of one manuscript, but this is impossible as the two differ not only in script 
but also in size. 

* At least they are not found in the catalogues published by G. Becker cited above, 
P- 29, n. 3. 

5 Cf. Lindsay of. cit. p. 447. The form of g is remarkably like that found in 
many Veronese MSS. 

6 See Millar’s description of the MS in the new catalogue. 

7 On the dispersal of the Nonantola library see I. Giorgi in Archivio delle 
Biblioteche e degli archivi vi (1896) 54 ff. 

8 See Muratori Antiquitates Italicae iv 944, and Waitz Mon. Germ. Hist., SS. Rerum 
Langobardicarum et Italicarum pp. 503 and 517. 

® See the facsimiles in Traube’s Quellen und Untersuchungen iii 3 (Munich, 1908). 
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from the same school. Moreover, the uncial MSS of Nonantola nearly 
all shew features which are distinctly North Italian. What is true of 
them is probably true of the early minuscule MSS. They were written 
either at Nonantola or at some other North Italian centre. The 
resemblance which their script bears to early Beneventan seems perfectly 
natural if it be remembered that ‘the Beneventan is, in reality, nothing 
more than a continuation in South Italy of the traditional Italian 
school’ and that ‘a Beneventan script becomes apparent only by 
contrast with those scripts which succumbed to the Caroline reform ’.? 
Any one desiring to study the Codices Nonantolani will in the future 
have to resort to the Beatty Collection, which contains no less than 
eight MSS which give evidence of having belonged to Nonantola. 

This brings me to the second part of my note—the Beatty Collection. 
A catalogue of a portion of the collection has just appeared.* It 
consists of a pair of magnificent volumes, one of text and one of plates, 
which describe and illustrate forty-three Latin MSS, ranging from the 
eighth to the thirteenth century. Five more simiiar pairs of volumes 
are promised: two to deal with later Latin MSS, two with Oriental, 
and one with Greek, Coptic, &c. The task of describing the Western 
MSS has been entrusted to the able hands of E. G. Millar. Such is 
the careful and scholarly work bestowed on the first forty-three MSS 
that the catalogue at once takes rank amongst the finest in existence. 
It is also one of the most beautiful; and for this credit is due to 
Emery Walker, Ltd., and to the Oxford University Press. In fact, 
lovers of ancient MSS have rarely been put under so great an obligation 
by a catalogue, and they are indebted to Mr Beatty for a generosity 
bordering on munificence in the illustrations. The forty-three MSS 
described are accorded no less than ninety-nine monochrome and three 
coloured folio-size plates, which are as splendid specimens of the art of 
mechanical reproduction as can anywhere be found. 

Nearly all of Mr Beatty’s MSS have been purchased in the last half- 
dozen years. All the oldest and several of the finest come from the 
Phillipps Collection—twenty-five in all. Not since 1889, when Berlin 
acquired the handsome lot of Meerman Phillippici (nos. 1338-2010), 
have such inroads been made upon the oldest section of the Chelten- 
ham Collection. The twenty-five Phillippici acquired by Mr Beatty are 
sufficiently important to warrant giving a list of them with their past 
and present press-marks. 


1 | refer especially to the form of N. The Codices Sessoriani in uncial script are 
enumerated in Traube’s Vorles. u, Abh. i 228-229. 

2 E. A. Lowe The Beneventan Script (Oxford, 1914) p. 95- 

8 The Library of A. Chester Beatty; a descriptive catalogue of the western manu- 
scripts, by Eric George Millar, vol. i, manuscripts 1-43 (Oxford, 1927). 
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Beatty Phillipps Contents Date and Provenance 
I 36275 Bede Hist. Eccl. s. viii (Anglo-Saxon) 
2 8400 Homiliary s. viii ex. (Ottobeuren) 
3 12261 Augustine, Commodianus s. viii ex. (Nonantola) 
4 12260 Epistola Datiani, Fulgentius, &c. s. viii-ix (Nonantola) 
5 12264 Augustine Sermons s. viii-ix (Nonantola) 
6 12263 Eugippius Exc. from Aug. s. viii-ix ( Nonantola) 
7 12262 Bede Comment. Can. Epist. s. viii-ix (Nonantola) 
9 & pa Gospels s. ix (Franco-Saxon) 
10 14122 Gospels (fragm.) s. ix ex. (Franco-Saxon) 
II 10190 ©Ansegisi Capitula s. ix ex. (Tours) 
12 6546 Canons of Councils s. ix-x (Nonantola) 
13 389 Canons of Councils s. x (Germany) 
14 390 ©Canons of Councils s. x (Germany) 
15 3075 Eutropius s. x (Nonantola) 
16 3674 Gregory Dialogues s. x (France) 
17 12348 Gospels c. 1000 (Flanders) 
18 & aan Gregory Homilies s. xi-xii (France) 
22 4769 Bible s. xii (Walsingham Priory) 
23 - ro Lectionary s. xii (Flanders, S. Trond) 
5 
24 21948 Minor Prophets, glossed s. xii (Flanders, Anchin ?) 
29 3344 Job, glossed s. xii (Flanders) 
31 10g2_ Bede on Luke s. xii (Germany, Gladbach) 
32 4597 Psalter with Peter Lombard s. xii (Germany) 
33 385 Suetonius s. xii ex. (France ?) 
43 12269 Augustine City of God s. xi-xii (Nonantola) 


Apart from the MSS of the Phillipps Collection Mr Beatty has drawn 


widely from other sources. 


His collection contains examples of some 


of the finest mediaeval schools of France, Germany, Flanders, and 
England, the last country being represented by magnificent MSS from 
Bury St Edmunds and St Augustine’s, Canterbury. Very beautiful are 
the two MSS from the school of Tours (the :ninth-century Gospels 
formerly in the possession of Henry Yates Thompson and the Capitula 
Ansegisi) and from the Franco-Saxon school. Striking, too, is the 
tenth-century Evangeliarium (MS 42) from Germany. Of the later 
period, mention should be made of the remarkable initials in the MS of 
St Augustine’s City of God (MS 43), and the exquisitely beautiful 
leaves from a Psalter illuminated by W. De Brailes, in England, about 
1240." In fact, there is hardly a MS in the collection that does not 





gladden the heart of a student of MSS. 


E. A. Lowe. 


1 The description of these leaves as well as of the Tours gospels from H. Yates 
Thompson’s collection is by the great connoisseur of mediaeval art, Sidney G. 


Cockerell. 
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NOTE ON EPIPHANIUS PANARION xxxi 5-6. 


Or the copious literature which arose under the inspiration of 
Valentinian teaching and missionary propaganda, few documents have 
come down to us, and for this reason the little apocalypse found in 
Epiphanius xxxi 5-6 deserves special consideration. Its literary form 
and opening address, rapa ppovipors, rapa 5é Wuyixois, Tapa 5é wapKcKors, 
mapa 5 Kooptxois, mapa 5¢ TS MeyéGer Nods dxatdpyyrtos trois dxatapyyros 
xaipew, suggest the Hermetic literature,* and it is undoubtedly a 
product of roughly the same age and of a similar environment. Like 
the Hermetic literature, its author and exact date are unknown, but 
Dibellius has assigned it, with some probability, to a period sometime 
after that of the great Valentinian teachers, Heracleon and Ptolemy.’ 

The apocalypse was written by a Valentinian prophet and theologian 
to fellow-Valentinians, and in this fact lies both its value and the source 
of much difficulty in interpreting it. The author and his readers shared 
many assumptions, and the casual allusions which sufficed to call them 
to their minds are not always transparent to modern readers, but 
enough of the system can be made out to reveal it as an interesting 
and original developement of Valentinian thought. Although both the 
mythological and the philosophical material are familiar from other 
Valentinian sources, the combination is novel, and the result is a type 
of theology as distinctive and probably as significant for Valentinianism 
as many varieties of more orthodox speculation were in the early 
developement of Catholic doctrine. 

The substance of this, as of all Valentinian systems, was the ex- 
planation of the phenomenal world as an episode in a vast cosmic 
drama of supernatural forces. The interest in the drama far out- 
weighed the interest in what it explained, and the creation of the world, 
though accounted for, plays no large part in the story. Of somewhat 
more concern is the problem of salvation and escape from this world, 
but even this is an episode in the history of celestial powers whose own 
difficulties, defeats, and triumphs occupy the centre of the stage. 

Compared with some Valentinian systems, the plot is a simple one. 
In the beginning all reality was one in the Father. He, who is called 
. 6 Adromatwp, 6 “Arpertos, td MéyeOos, 6 mpowv ’Ayévvyros, 6 Aidv 
dyjpartos, 6 Bv6és, existed in a state of tranquil unconsciousness, until 


1 Cf. Poimandres 1, Hippolytus Ref. vi 42. 2 (Wendland p. 173. 20), Iren. i 8 
(Harvey, i pp. 128 ff), R. Reitzenstein Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen 
Leipzig IgIo, pp. 133-134- 

2 O. Dibellius Studien sur Geschichte der Valentinianer 11, Zeitschrift fiir neutesta- 
mentlichen Wissenschaft ix (1908) p. 329 ff. 
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the female principle, implicit in him, stirred him with a desire to create. 
As in other Valentinian sources, this female principle is called Xxyy, 
Xdpis, “Evvowa, but the explanation of two of her names Svy7 and Xdpis 
is original, . . . éxeivyn, qv twes “Evvovay Epacav, érepor Xdpw* oikeiws, dd 
TO émixexopnynxévat aitnv Onoavpicpara tod Meyebovs Trois éx Tod MeyéOovs, 
ot 6€ dAnbeioavres Suyyv tpornydpevoray, Sti &:’ evOvpnoews ywprs Adyou 
Ta dmavta TO Méyeos éreXeiwoev. The explanation of Xdps is a 
reference to her work of redemption, described later on (Pan. xxxi 6. 
6-7 H, p. 394. 7 ff). The interpretation of Scyy recalls, as Holl has 
observed, a passage in Excerpta ex Theodoto § 7 d&yvworos otv 5 Marip 
wv, NOAncEe yrwoOnva Tois aidor, Kai dia THs evOvpyorews THs EavTod, ds 
iy éavrov éyvwxds, rvedpa yvooews ovons ev yvwoe: rpoéBare tov Movo- 
yep. yéyovey obv Kai 6 ard yvooews, Tovtéote THs TaTpixns éevOvpjoews, 
tpoehOav Tvaors, tovréotw 6 vids, dre “de viod 6 Harip éyvicbn”. In 
both Zxcerpta 7 and the apocalypse the element of desire and volition 
is strongly emphasized ; but the author of the apocalypse goes much 
farther in this direction, and declares that creation was the product of 
a vague thought and not its well-reasoned expression, &’ évOvpyoews 
xepts Adyou Ta dravra Th MéyeOos éredeiworerv.' 

It is important to notice here a radical simplification of the usual 
Valentinian myth in which the original impulse for creation comes from 
the first principle himself, Sige acting merely as the instrument of his 
thought.*?. The projection of the aeons in the pleroma is all a con- 
sequence of this impulse, and difficulties arise only when one of the 
inferior aeons, Sophia—the last to emerge—wishes to rise above her 
station. In the apocalypse the whole scheme of emanations is the 
result of Sige’s restless will. It is she who rouses the desire of Mege- 
thos, and it is she who personally superintends the whole process of 
creation and redemption. Her motive, at first, is like Sophia’s, the 
wish for complete unity with Autopator, but, unlike her counterpart, 
she is successful, and instead of an abortion, the reflexion of Sophia’s 
luckless passion, she bears the Father of Truth, through whom the line 
of emanations is transmitted. 

Sige’s desire is described in picturesque but mysterious language: 
Bovdnbeioa Seopa pigar COnruve rd MéyeBos én’ dpe dvaraicews airod. 

1 This is in contradiction both to the theory of Excerpta 7 f. (cf. Exc. ex Theod. 
8. 2 “*advra &’ abrod éyévero”’, kara Ti mpocexh evépyecay Tov év TabrétyT Adyou, Ta 
Te mvevpaTiKa Kal vonra kai aic@nrd) and to the Marcosian Apocalypse, Iren. i 8. 1 
(H. i pp. 128-129) ‘Quando primum Pater, cuius pater nemo est, qui est inexcogi- 
tabilis et insubstantivus, qui neque masculus neque femina est, voluit suum inerra- 
bile narrabile fieri, et quod invisibile sibi est formari; aperuit os, et protulit 
Verbum simile sibi: quod adsistens ostendit ei quod erat ipse, cum invisibilis forma 
apparuisset ’. 

2 Cf. Iren. ir. 1 (H. ip. 9), Hippolytus Ref vi 29. 5 (W. p. 156). 
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These Seca were evidently the bonds which held the aeons in their 
appointed rank and preserved the order of the divine hierarchy.’ ’Ava- 
mavows is here a technical term for the status occupied by a particular 
aeon, and the verb dvazaveoa: means, elsewhere in the apocalypse, to 
occupy such a rank.” 

After the appearance of the Father of Truth the work of emanation 
goes on in the usual manner, though the order and names of the aeons 
differ, in some respects, from those of other Valentinian systems. The 
first four, or 4 zpootea terpds, are Bythos, Sige, Pater, and Aletheia. 
The next four, the rerpds zvevparixy, are Anthropos, Ecclesia, Logos, 
and Zoe. Then, at the wish of Bythos, Anthropos and Ecclesia unite 
to produce twelve aeons, six male and six female, and Logos and Zoe 
similarly produce ten other aeons, bringing the total number up to 
thirty. The whole group is called the Tpraxds ; but in this scheme one 
aeon has been entirely neglected. In the production of Aletheia the 
partner of the Father of Truth or Anthropos was ®as. This @as does 
not appear again, nor is she reckoned in the Triakas, and she must 
not be confused with the male aeon @eAnris-®és,*? any more than 
Anthropos, the partner of Ecclesia, must be confused with his parent 
the Father of Truth who is also called Anthropos.* It is true that Pas 
plays only the most fleeting role, for she is immediately supplanted by 
Aletheia, who, in conjunction with her own father, produces the 
spiritual Tetrad ; but it is a curious vagary that her existence is con- 
sidered so ephemeral that she is not even given a place in the Triakas. 

With the completion of the Triakas one stage in the history of the 
emanations is reached, and it is at this point, ordinarily, that trouble 
begins with Sophia’s unruly affections.° In the apocalypse it is the 
uneasiness of Bythos that disturbs the harmony of the Triakas. The 
company has grown too numerous for him and he longs, if not for 
the seclusion of his original unconscious state, at least for a more 

1 In the ‘ Docetic’ system of Hippolytus Ref. viii 8. 8 (W. p. 227. 14 ff) the 
third aeon, apparently through fear of being crowded out of touch with the 
supreme God by the alarming growth of his two brothers, rpis vonoas éavrov, oiovet 
deopdv Twa Tis évérntos abtov édnoev aiamov. The purpose of the decud in the two 
systems is different, for the one invented by the third aeon was to secure his place 
against the encroachments of other aeons, while that which Sige desired to 
break was one which kept her in her proper place against her will. Nevertheless 


in both systems there is the idea of a bond which preserves the established order 
in the supernatural world. 

2 Cf. xxxi 6. 4 (H. p. 393. 10-11, p. 394. 2), xxxi 6. 5 (H. p. 394. 6) and Exc. 
ex Theodoto 63. 1, Iren. i 1. 4 (H. ip. 22. 4), Hippolytus Ref. vi 29. 5 (W. p. 156). 

8 Cf. xxxi 5. 6 (H. p. 39). 8), xxxi 5. 8 (H. p. 392. 10). 

* Cf. xxxi 5. 8 (H. p. 392. 6), xxxi 5. 5-6 (H. p. 391. 7-9). 

5 Cf. Iren. i 1. 2 (H. i p. 14), sdemit. 3 (H.i p. 16), Hippolytus Ref vi 30. 6 
(W. pp. 157-158). 
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limited and select group of companions. He therefore withdraws 
from the Triakas the first eight aeons (% zpootca aifevrixi) 'Oydods) 
and substitutes for them eight others. The reason given for this 
change is, ob yap qv MeyéOous ppdvnpa cis dpiOpov mimrew. Scornful 
allusion has already been made to those who attempt to understand 
the element of number in the Triakas by counting the aeons in it. 
The point is evidently that, whereas the Triakas, in its original con- 
dition, was a substantial unity in which individual differences were 
secondary and incidental, differentiation had been carried so far that 
a genuine plurality might be suspected. To reduce this danger, 
Bythos removed the original Ogdoad from the Triakas. This action 
had a marked effect on the nature and status of all the other aeons. 
Separated from immediate and substantial unity with Bythos and the 
rest of the Ogdoad, the Triakas lost caste and became a thing apart. 
It is now called rpiaxas drnpricpévy, and its members stand in need 
of salvation to be united once more with the Godhead which has 
abandoned them. 

The theory of salvation presented by the apocalypse is singularly 
difficult, and occasional mutilations of the text have not helped the 
understanding of it ; but two stages in the process can be distinguished. 
The first includes the production of the ¢éra, and, in this, Bythos is the 
principal actor; the second sees the salvation of the ¢éara and the 
redemption of the Triakas, and in this Sige plays the leading role. No 
sooner had the original Ogdoad come to rest after its separation from 
the Triakas, than it became subject to fresh disturbances. A split 
within the original male principle takes place, a kind of dissociation of 
personality, and, at Megethos’s instigation, Bythos breaks away from 
him to be united with the Triakas. The result of this is a period of 
renewed productivity and the appearance of the ‘ incorruptible Lights’, 
gota apOapra, who are called ‘Evornros réxva.’ A curious feature of 
these Lights is that there are two sets of them. When the secondary 
Ogdoad is substituted for the original eight, it is said to have been 
‘united with the Lights and become a separated Triakas’. Here the 
Lights are plainly the twenty-two aeons who were abandoned by the 
original Ogdoad. The dara ddOapra are, however, offspring of those 
aeons who were first called Lights and it is they who are described in 
xxxi 6. 5 as dara ddOapra, drwa “Evorytos avopdoOyoav téxva Kal 


1 Holl has followed Dibellius in emending évéryros of the manuscripts to 
pecdtntos, xxxi 6. 5 (H. p. 394. 4), cf. Dibellius of. ait. p. 395. This is hardly 
justified. In xxxi 6. 9 (H. p. 395. 8) the ris weodrnros vioi appear and are 
products not of the Triakas but of the second Ogdoad and the holy Spirit. In Exc. 
ex Theod. évérns is used as a name for the pleroma, cf. Exc. ex Theod. 32. 1, 36. 1, 
but in Iren. i v. 2 (H. i pp. 103 ff) ‘Evérns is one member of the original dyad. 
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éxapaxripiora Foavy and in xxxi 5. 6 as oi é airév (i.e. the original 
Lights) eis aic@nrixa pepo eves." 

The second stage of the process of salvation begins with Sige’s 
desire that all the dp@apra dara should be saved eis éxAoyi yvaoews. 
For this purpose she is united, in an incorruptible mingling and by 
a rational desire, with the second Ogdoad which had been substituted 
for the first. This rational desire (voixi) BovAnow) was a holy Spirit 
who descended upon the second Ogdoad, as Bythos had descended 
upon the Triakas. More emanations ensue and five new aeons are 
added to the list. The redemption of the Triakas, which is effected 
by Bythos and by Sige through the holy Spirit, consists in its restora- 
tion to substantial unity with the original Ogdoad, first by the union of 
Bythos with the Triakas and then by the union of Sige with the second 
Ogdoad. In this way all the aeons are brought within the original 

*ty of the Godhead. The connexion of these high mysteries with 
the problem of salvation on earth is obscure, but help may be derived 
from two sources. When the holy Spirit is introduced, he is qualified 
as TO év péow Tav dyiwv éxxAnowv. Evidently his work did not end 
with the production of the last five aeons, but extended to the perfection 
of the Valentinian communities in which those who were destined for 
the election of knowledge congregated. 

Another clue is to be found in the theory of Lights. The aio@yriKxa 
Gra must be the réAeo, or rather that spiritual part of them which 
survived death. This view is confirmed by a comparison with a similar 
theory in the Excerpta ex Theodoto. Here we have angels who are 
counterparts of the aeons or Lights, and ra dvadépovra orépyara who 
contain some portion of the angelic substance from which they were 
derived and some loose connexion with the angelic beings from whom 
they were separated.* These owépyara are restored to unity with their 
angelic guardi:1s and ultimately admitted to the unity of the pleroma 
—the orthodox Valentinian equivalent of the tpiaxas—at the request 
of the Mother and with the help of a Saviour, Jesus. The ideas of 
unity and separation, of salvation through an agent and at the instiga- 
tion of a female aeon, of a separated area which needs to be restored, 
of celestial and earthly beings so closely united as to form comple- 
mentary aspects of a common whole—all these the two systems have 
in common. Even the cryptic statement in Epiphan. xxxi 6. 6, that 
each of the gra aicOyrixa ‘has been assigned its own name by 
reason of knowledge of unspeakable mysteries’ seems to be connected 
with the theory in Zxcerpfa about the Name which all must possess 


1 The text of the manuscripts in xxxi 5. 6 (H. p. 361. 13 ff) is corrupt, but Holl’s 
text apparently restores the right meaning. 
2 Cf. Exc, ex Theod, 21-22, 36, 40-41. 
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and in which all must be included who are to be saved.' Nevertheless, 
there are considerable differences between the two systems, and, 
whereas they supply each other with tantalizing parallels in thought 
and in mythological detail, they are too unlike to be identified. 

There are two remarkable features in the theology of this apocalypse, 
its originality and its non-Christian character. In spite of minor 
variations in the Valentinian theologies preserved in Irenaeus and 
Hippolytus, the outline of the story and the philosophic motives are 
much the same. In the apocalypse, however, the idea of unity as the 
goal of reality and prerequisite of salvation is more emphasized, and, 
with it, the notion that the roots of differentiation by which unity is 
destroyed and salvation endangered are will and desire. In explaining 
separation from the divine unity by the thought that the Godhead 
abhorred the suspicion of a real plurality, and in pointing to a restless 
will, which continued to multiply the differences destructive of this 
unity, the author introduced novel features into Valentinian theology. 
No less original is his theory that the same persistent will which first 
stirred the Godhead from its primal calm, turned back upon its way, 
repaired the breach for which it was responsible, and restored, within 
the realm of individuals it had created, the substantial unity which was 
the necessary condition of divine reality. 

The second peculiarity of the apocalypse is its non-Christian 
character. Other Valentinian schemes of salvation shew a marked 
Christian influence which, as the fragment in Clement of Alexandria 
Strom. iii 7. 59 shews, went back to Valentinus himself. The materials 
for the myths were largely borrowed from Christian tradition, and the 
theory of salvation was so designed as to include the story of the Passion, 
while giving it another meaning. Valentinus had been a Catholic, and 
his lapse into heresy did not involve a total renunciation but a rearrange- 
ment and resetting of Christian ideas. It is just in the doctrine of 
salvation that Christian influence is most marked, and it can be no 
accident that the author of the apocalypse, who makes so little 
allowance for Christian thought, should present an innovating doctrine 
of salvation in which the history of Sophia, with its dependent Christo- 
logy,® has been eliminated. 


1 Ibid. 22. 4-6, 26, 31. 3. 

2 It receives equal emphasis only in some fragments of Exc. ex Theod. Cf. 2, 
21-22, 31, 36. 

8 The usual Valentinian explanation of the fall was Sophia’s passion, and the 
motive for redemption was the sympathy felt for her by the first male principle, 
the object of her desire. This view is criticized in Exc. ex Theod. 30 as destroying 
the impassibility of God. The author of the apocalypse escapes this charge by 
attributing the impulse both of creation and of redemption to Sige and by limiting 
the Father’s share in both: cf, xxxi 5. 5, 6. 4. 
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In view of the simplifying character of the myth, it is natural to 
suggest, as Holl has done,’ that the apocalypse represents a primitive 
form of Valentinian theology, but this is improbable. The almost 
complete elimination of Christian influence* is more naturally re- 
garded as a reaction against the Catholic view that Valentinianism was 
a Christian heresy, a senseless mixture of Plato and the gospels. The 
novel features of the system are more easily explained as a cautious 
revision of the more usual Valentinian views than as the basis from 
which they were developed. Furthermore, the elaborate system of 
aeons, the occasional awkwardness and inconsequence with which myth 
and philosophy are combined, and the magical use of unintelligible 
jargon * are unmistakeable signs of theological decadence. In a period 
of confusion and mystification, when Gnostic literature was becoming 
always less meaningful as it became more fantastic, the author of the 
apocalypse represents an effort at once to simplify and to enrich Valen- 
tinian speculation by a new philosophy of religion, symbolized in a 
quaint and distinctive variety of Valentinian myth. 


R. P. Casey. 


A NOTE ON EP. AD DIOGNETUM X $1. 


WE read in ch. x §1 ff ravryv Kai od ri trict éay robs Kal AaBys 


mparov piv ériyvwow mwatpés. 6 yap Oeds tovs dvOpwrovs iyyarnoe, 5: ods 
éroinoe Tov Kécpov, ols trérage wavra ta ev (rH yp), ols Adyov ewxer, 
ols vovv, ols povous Gvw mpds adirov Spay érérpaer, ods éx Tis idias cixdvos 
éxXace, mpods ods dréorere Tov vidv abrod Tov povoyeri, ols Ti év ovpave 
Bacrclav érnyyciAato Kai déce Trois dyarnoacw aitov. érvyvors Se tivos 
ole. tAnpwOnoerGar xapas ; 7) THs dyarHcEs Tov OvTWS TpoayaTnCaVTE CE ; 
The first sentence is clearly corrupt. Von Gebhardt has proposed 
xatdAaBe for xai AadBys. Should we not rather read érvyvioy zarépa? 
The corruptions supposed are easy (-y or -e to w, mpa to aps), and 
érvyvous follows on érvyvooy as the required crescendo.‘ 


A. D. Nock. 


1 Cf, E. Preuschen’s article, ‘ Valentinus, Gnostiker’, Realencyclopadie fir pro- 
testantischen Theologie und Kirche xx p. 403. 

2 The elimination is not complete. The mvedya Gyov 76 &y pécy Trav dyiwv éxxAn- 
oy is Christian, and watp ris GAnOeias and ovr? dpyais ob? fovciaus are reminiscent 
of John and Paul. 

8 xxxi 6. 10, cf. xxxi 2. 8-9. Attempts to make sense of this jargon have not 
proved successful. Epiphanius supposed the words to be the names of aeons, but 
some modern critics have taken them to be Aramaic formulae. Cf. Holl’s note in 
Epiphanius, vol. i p. 385. 

* On émyryoaonw, ériyvaos a reference to a valuable paper by M. Dibelius in 
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HERMETICA. 


To emend or explain passages in the Corpus Hermeticum is a difficult 
task, and the solutions which appear at one moment satisfying some- 
times lose their attraction on further consideration.’ I submit three 
notes to the readers of the JouRNAL partly in the hope of provoking 
criticism which may help an edition in preparation. 

v 10 p. 47. 4 Parthey = p. 164. 1 Scott ri otv ce eiAoynoa irép cod 
i) mpos ot; mas 5é Kai Br€rwv cidoyynow oe; is the text of the Lauren- 
tianus, Vaticani 237 and 951, Parisinus 1220, and the Vindobonensis, 
the text therefore of the minuscule parent of our manuscripts. Bodleiani 
3388 and 3037 give ris for ri; the edttio princeps and a corrector of Bodl. 
8827, and a very late (possibly seventeenth-century) corrector of Bodl. 
16987 add dvva:ro after zpds oe. Both ris and divacro must be regarded 
as conjectures with no more pretensions to authority than those of 
modern scholars ; but while the first is slight and necessary, the second 
is violent and unnecessary. Read ris otv ce eiAoyjoa irép cod 7} mpos 
ot, substituting the optative «iAoyjoa for the infinitive etAoyjoa. 
‘Who could praise thee in an excessive or adequate way?’ Such 
a potential optative without dy is met elsewhere in the Corpus, as for 
instance ix 8 6 airds obv Kdcpos Kal dvayxaiws Kal oixeiws Kadotro; 
10 tatra aor, ‘AoxAnmé, évvoodtvte dAnOR ddgeev, ayvootvre 5é arora ; 
Xl § ri dé airds GAAO roijoeev.” 

xili 9 p. 120 Parthey = p. 343 Reitzenstein = p. 244 Scott. In 
the account of the purgation of the soul by ten duvayes we read rerdp- 
tyv dé viv Kad@ xaprepiav, Thy Kata THs ériOvpias Sivapw ... 6 Babpds 
ottos, & téxvov, Sixavocivys éotiv ESpacpa. xwpis yap kpicews idé ras THV 
ddixiav éijdacer. edixausOnpev, & réxvov, Gdixias arovons. exryv divapw 
KaA® eis Has THv KaTa THs weovegias Kowwviav. Reitzenstein is clearly 
right in supposing a lacuna after dvvayw; something like réurryy dé 
pera tavrnv KaXd@ divayw may have stood in, and been lost through 
homoeoteleuton.’ He explains Babydv thus: ‘ Die Vorstellung eines 


Neutestamentliche Studien Georg Heinrici dargebracht (1914) 176 ff may be of use. 
The fact that a commonplace of later Stoicism (that man alone of living things looks 
up to heaven) is here christianized has no doubt been observed by earlier students. 

1 I wish to withdraw «owérnra in xii 7 and 7 a’rod in p. 512 Scott proposed in 
Journ, Eg. Arch. xi 135, 137. 

2 For instances in earlier Greek cf. Kuehner-Gerth Grammatik® I1 i 225f; 
Sidgwick’s appendix to his edition of the Agamemnon (on interrogative examples) ; 
L. Radermacher Neutestamentliche Grammatk? 160. is (av) obv would be easy, 
but, as Professor H. J. Rose kindly remarked to me, it is quite unnecessary. 

3 It will be remarked that the rhetorical principle of variation is observed in this 
enumeration. 
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stufenweisen Aufstieges oder einer stufenweisen Vervollkommung wirkt 
ein’. As Scott’s translation ‘And this, my son, is the tribunal on 
which Justice sits enthroned’ deviates from this and supposes a less 
suitable metaphor it may be of service to say something on BaOyds. 
In C. H.i 25 the soul’s return to bliss is attained by an ascent through 
seven planetary spheres at each of which a vice is lost. Here there is 
not an express ascent ; but there are seven stages: seven powers enter 
man,’ and are followed by the Good, Life, and Light. The ascent 
metaphor rests on a doctrine which has in effect shaped the passage, 
and the soul-ladder can therefore come in allusively.? 

xiii 15 p. 123 Parthey = p. 345 Reitzenstein = p. 248 Scott ¢BovdAo- 
pyv & warep ri dua Tod duvov eddoyiav Hv Epys emi Thy dydodda yevopevov 
pov dxotoa tov duvapewy Kabas dydodda 6 Towpdvdpys eOéorwe. téxvov 
Kahas orevdes iva Td oxijvos’ Kexabappévos yap. 6 Towmdvdpys, 6 tis 
aidevrias vois, théov por Tay éyyeypappevuv od tapéduxey, €idas Ste az” 
éuavrod Suvywopar mavta voeiv Kai dxovew dv BovAopat kal dpav Ta wavra. 
kal érérpepé por éxeivos moveiv Ta Kad. 810 Kai év waow ai duvdpes ai év 
éuoi adover. This is the reading of the MSS (apart from the variant da 
tiv in the Parisinus, which is one of the numerous alterations of word- 
order in the MSS of the Corpus, from the corruptions dAoyiav in the 
Vaticani and the Parisinus and dvaAoyiav in the Laurentianus, and from 
éyypappévev in the Parisinus and one Vaticanus). Parthey and Reit- 
zenstein make Tat’s words close at dvvdyewv and ascribe xaas... 
é0éome, as well as what follows, to Hermes. Reitzenstein inserts 
pavOdavew after etAoyiav, emends pov to gov, and suggests xabas (avid te 
pot eis TH) dySodda.* pavOdavev, or Scott’s pabeiv or something similar 
(possibly dxovew), we must have ; cov also seems necessary, as it is here 
assumed that Hermes is the recipient of the revelation in i to which 
reference is here made, and which he has presumably spoken to the 
initiate of this dialogue. Should we not do well to bracket xaOis 
dydodda 6 Tlowndvdpys ébéormuve? Then the sense is clear. The hymn, 
according to i 26, is heard by those who have passed upwards through 
the planetary spheres and are purified from all their evil operations. 
Atoar 7d oxivos fits them; it is the natural result of that purification 


1 This has been noted earlier by J. Kroll Die Lehren des Hermes Trismegistos 
297 f. 

2 The idea of ascent comes also in iv 8. For general references cf. Bousset 
Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft xviii 145 ff; A. B. Cook Zeus ii 121 ff; and my note 
J. H. S. xiv 99 n. 103 (add Petrie Amulets 17 no. 46, for the ladder as an amulet 
in Egypt in dynasties XXVI to XXX ; he records specimens with 9, 7,6, and 2 steps ; 
and Collection Raoul Warocqué (1916) 42 no. 74, seven-stepped ladder among objects 
belonging to the cult of Isis and Sarapis). 

8 Scott proposes more drastic alterations ; his 50 ai év maot duvdpers Kal év épot 
¢@ Sova: is worth consideration. 
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through which the initiate of xiii has passed (xexa@appévos ydp). -The 
offending words are possibly a marginal note in the nature of a cross 
reference * ; possibly 6 Howudvdpys e6éorwe is an alternative for épys, or 
Kabas 5 Towudvipyns éOéomiwe for the whole clause jy ébys . . . Suvdpewv. 
That doublets have been combined in our tradition is almost certain 
in xviii 6 A€yerae pev 8H Kai twos Texvirov KiBapwdiav diaywviLopévov Tis 
veupas payeions id Tod Kpeirtovos Aéyerar piv dy) Twa KiOapwddv Tov THs 
povooupyias épopov Oedv Exovta eipevy and 4 dri dy tov tovov troxa- 
Adoaca Sri dy tov Tovov imapaiwoaca.” If we regard xaGis 6 II. é. as a 
marginal note its inclusion may be paralleled by the fact that Vaticanus 
951 includes the note of Psellus in its text of i 18. 

If the offending words are kept they should probably be assigned to 
the initiate, and regarded as one more instance of tautology in the 
Corpus. In that case éydodéa at least must go. 

A. D. Nock. 


AN EMENDATION OF THE TEXT OF 1 MACC. iii 48. 


THE text of the three great manuscripts, the readings of which are 
recorded in Dr Swete’s edition (vol. iii p. 606), is as follows: 

kal éeréracav To BiBdiov Tov vopov, wept dv eEypeivwv ta EOvy Ta 
dpouspata Tav €idwAwv adtav- 

éferéracev &. 

’Exzreradfew is not found elsewhere in the LXX for the spreading out 
of a roll. In 2 (4) Kings xix 14, the parallel referred to by the com- 
mentators, the word used is dvérrvéev. Moreover, there is no proper 
antecedent to dv, and ééypetvey, as it stands, hardly makes sense. 

1. I will deal with this last word first. Something seems to be 
missing after ra €6vyn. Some manuscripts (55 and 71) actually add rot 
emcypadew ex’ airav.® 

It is generally agreed that the Greek of 1 Macc. is a translation from an 
original Hebrew. Here then zepi dv, no doubt, represents dy... WN; 
and we may suppose that mibynd,‘ to work upon, has fallen out before 


1 @@éomoe is not impossible; for Byzantine examples cf. Stephanus-Dindorf 
Thesaurus iv 343 (Malalas and Pseudo-Chrysostom; no further material in 
Ducange)- 

2 Reitzenstein Poimandres 326. 

3 Cf. also the Syriac: ‘and they spread out the roll of the law, and they were 
complaining before the Holy One concerning the Gentiles who were forcing them 
to conduct themselves after their likeness’: which perhaps merely represents an 
attempt to supply what was felt to be missing in the LXX. 

4 Cf. 2 Chron. iii 14: And he made the veil (M3757) of blue, and purple, and 


crimson, and fine linen, and wrought cherubim thereon (D°31N5 yoy Sym. 
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ymdy. Thus we get: indy midynd Dp Dn Wwe, which the Gentiles 
were seeking in order to work upon them (the likenesses of their 
idols). 

2. I turn now to éferéracav 1d BiBdXiov rod vopov wepi Sv. Consider 
the theme of vv. 46-51. Judas Maccabaeus and his men are gathered 
at Mizpah (46): they fast and pray (47): they bring out the priests’ 
garments, and the firstfruits and the tithes, and they stir up the Nazirites 
who have accomplished their days (and should now be shaved én the 
Temple) (49). 

‘ And they cried aloud toward heaven, saying, What shall we do with 
these men, and whither shall we carry them away? And thy holy 
place is trodden down and profaned, and thy priests are in heaviness 
and brought low’ (50, 51). 

The pronouns in the original lying behind rovrors and airovs may have 
referred not to the Nazirites only but also to the things before-mentioned. 
If so the point would be plainer, viz. that they all ought to be brought 
to the Temple at Jerusalem which was now in the enemy’s hands and 
therefore out of reach. As the text stands 7d BiBdAéov rod vopov is the 
one item which has no particular attachment to the Temple. 

Now in the next chapter we read how the Temple was recaptured 
and cleared’ and rededicated. And then come the following words: 
kai égeréracay Ta Katarerdopara (iv 51). The suggestion presents itself 
that on the former occasion also (iii 48) they ‘spread out’ not 76 BuBAvov 
Tov vopnov but ra xatarerdopara. The Hebrew translated by the present 
Greek text rd BiBAlov rod vopov is, no doubt, ANA “DD: if this be 
emended into mi3"57 we have ra xatarerdcpata. It is worth notice that 
in the LXX apart from 1 Macc. iv 51 (and 1 Macc. iii 48 if the emendation 
suggested here is accepted) xaramréracyua always occurs in the singular. 
Similarly we have no other instance in the Old Testament or the 
Apocrypha of no"5 in the plural. 

n25 (fem. sing.) is the word used in P of the veil in the Tabernacle 
which separated the Holy of Holies from the Holy Place. 

Such a veil is never mentioned in connexion with Solomon’s Temple? 
except in 2 Chron. iii 14, where again ND" is used of it, and the veil in 
the Tabernacle is evidently in the chronicler’s mind.* 

That a veil separated the two parts of the Sanctuary in the second 
century B.C. is clear from Ecclus. 1 5. 


* How glorious was he (i.e. Simon the High Priest) when the people 
gathered round him 


1 N.B. iv 48 as well as 51. 

2 In 1 Kings vi 31, 32, doors of olive wood with cherubim carved upon them are 
said to have stood before the Holy of Holies. 

3 Cf. Exod. xxvi 31, 32. 
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At his coming forth out of the sanctuary—év é£63w oikov xatramerdopa- 
? 


tos. Here the Hebrew reads: 


‘ How glorious was he when he looked forth from the tent 
And when he came forth from the house of the veil—na"5n nv30.’* 


The use of the word n3"5 seems to shew that the reference is to the 
veil between the Holy of Holies and the Holy Place, rather than to the 
veil at the entrance to the latter, which in the Old Testament is always 
spoken of as 4D». 

What then is to be said of the plural ri xatarerdopata? There are 
two possibilities : 

1. That the Greek translator mistook the fem. sing. n3"5 for the 
plural m23"5 written without 1. 

2. That the plural really stood in the original and is to be explained 
by the supposition that the partition between the Holy Place and the 
Holy of Holies, as later in the Temple of Herod the Great, at least 
according to the tradition preserved in the Mishna,? actually consisted 
of two veils. The outer veil is said to have been looped up on the 
south, the inner on the north, and the High Priest is represented as 
proceeding between them from south to north. There is evidence that 
it was a matter of dispute as to whether it was correct to speak of two 
veils (M1378) in this position or of one (N3"75)* only. Commonly the 
singular was used; as for example in 1 Macc. i 22, in the New Testa- 
* ment, and in Josephus.‘ In Philo xararéracya is expressly distinguished 

as this partition from xdAvppa, the curtain that hung at the entrance to 
the Holy Place.® 

In 1 Mace. iv 51, and according to reconstruction here advocated, in 
t Macc. iii 48, if the Greek translator is right, we have the rarer plural 
msn5.° 

3. I take the latter alternative as involving slightly less alteration in 
the text than the former, and reconstruct the Hebrew original as follows : 


omndss mianon jvSy mbynd pip oan awe mien nx wy 
t.e. And spread out the veils which the Gentiles were seeking in order 
to work upon them the likenesses of their idols. 


1 Cf, NI75n naw the chamber of the veil, Middoth i 1. 

2 Yoma v 1 (cf. Middoth iv 7; Shek. v 1). 

3 R. Joseph said, ‘there was one veil only, as it is said, ‘‘ the veil is the division 
for you between the Holy and the Holy of Holies’”’’ (Exod. xxvi 33). Yoma vt. 

4 Warsv 5 5 (219). 5 De vit. Mos. iii 9 (ii 101). 

6 In either case the reference appears to be to the partition between the Holy 
Place and the Holy of Holies, rather than to the curtain at the entrance to the Holy 
Place. The Greek 7d xatamerdopara might in itself refer to both xarawéracya, the 
partition veil (as generally), and xararéracya (Josephus Wars v 5 4 (212)), the outer 
curtain. But so far as is known these two objects are in Hebrew always denoted 
by two different words, N35 and JD, neither of which in the M.T. is found in the 
plural. 
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If this reconstruction of the text is accepted, we gather that among 
the alterations planned by the Gentiles in the Temple—very consider- 
able alterations, iv 48—was the redecoration of the partition between the 
Holy of Holies and the Holy Place with figures of heathen deities 
instead of cherubim.’ The veils, of which this partition consisted, had, 
however, been rescued by the Hasidaeans (ii 42) ; and when the Temple 
was recovered and purified they were restored to their original position 
(iv 51). 

The emendation thus appears to give a satisfactory sense, and has 
the further advantage of removing a slight inconsistency between this 
passage (iii 48) and i 56. For in i56 we are told that what the 
Gentiles did with the books of the law was not to turn them into illu- 
minated manuscripts or to use them for any other purpose connected 
with the likenesses of their idols, but simply to burn them. 


J. W. HunkIN. 


1 2 Chron. iii 14. 
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REVIEWS 


The Synoptic Gospels, by C.G. MonTEFIORE. (Macmillan and Co., 1927.) 


THE second edition of this Commentary will be welcomed by all 
students of the New Testament no less than by those for whom it is 
written, the adherents of a Liberal Judaism. Those of us who know 
our indebtedness to the first edition are glad of the opportunity of 
expressing our debt, and grateful for the help which the present work 
will give us. The new edition carries on the tradition of the old, and 
does for most of the Synoptic literature of the years between 1909 and the 
present time what the original commentary did for an earlier period. An 
outside judgement, on most of the work on the subject from many different 
points of view which can claim to be critical, is of exceptional value for 
New Testament studies. It is hardly necessary to add that it is based 
on wide reading, sympathetic appreciation of good work wherever it is 
to be found, and rigid seeking after impartiality, nearly always success- 
ful in its search. 

The post-war literature of New Testament comment and criticism has 
not produced much but second or later editions. We must of course 
except Canon Streeter’s volume on the Gospels, which really breaks new 
ground, ‘and the redaction of Mandaean and Manichean parallels to 
Christian thought, from sources published by Lidzbarski and Reitzen- 
stein, in Bauer’s Commentary and Bultmann’s Essay, which offer new 
parallels, but hardly substantiate the theories of common pre-Christian 
sources often developed from them. 

Montefiore’s second edition is one of the most important of its kind. 
The list of books ‘ quoted frequently or by abbreviations’ is singularly 
impressive, and encouraging to English patriotism. It is not, of course 
fair to compare it with the lists, necessarily far shorter, to be found in 
commentaries like those of the Handbuch, which are recommendations 
to the student rather than evidence of the writers’ acquaintance with 
the relevant literature. But the list certainly suggests width of reading 
and outlook of which English scholarship may reasonably be proud. 
Few books of the period from which students have learned anything are 
absent from the list. It reminds us of the importance of the output of 
the last seventeen years, and, it is fair to add, of the advantage of fuller 
use and recognition of English work than is sometimes found in the 
best German books. And students who have had to attempt to form 
a working judgement on the value of the ‘ Vermehrte und Verbesserte’ 
will find interest in the second sentence of Montefiore’s Preface, ‘The 
second edition has been carefully revised and considerably changed’. 
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Few pages afford pleasanter or more instructive reading than those in 
which the author reconsiders his former statements in the light of 
criticisms made on them, and modifies or maintains his former opinion 
after such consideration. The ‘ considerable change’ is more considerable 
than in most post-war revised editions. The omission of the continuous 
translation leaves room for some expansion, and other omissions and 
reductions for more. But ‘improvement’ rather than ‘ expansion’ is the 
obvious characteristic of the book. The new edition is as useful and 
serviceable a guide to the criticism of recent years as the first was to the 
available literature down to the year 1909. The writer makes no claim to 
original work, but his wide knowledge of the literature, and the use he 
has made of it, give his work a high place in New Testament scholarship. 
The impartial judgement of Liberal Judaism on recent Gospel criticism 
makes his two volumes one of the best approaches to the study of 
the Synoptic Gospels. 


Die Offenbarung des Johannes, by E. LouMEYER. (J. C. B. Mohr, 
Tiibingen, 1926.) 

StTuDENTs of the New Testament who read German will find in this 
commentary on the Apocalypse the help which they have learned to 
expect from the Handbuch. It contains the usual supply, full and 
adequate, of references to the literature of the subject, ancient and 
modern. It has also greater claims than some volumes of the series to 
independence and originality of treatment. Herr Lohmeyer is a strong 
supporter of the unity of the Apocalypse, and a convinced opponent 
of the contemporary historical method of interpretation. But he is 
fully aware of the varied nature of its contents. Material of many kinds, 
from many sources, has been collected, first of all into smaller units, 
then into one consistent whole, to explain the author’s views of God 
and Christ, of the Church and the world ; and to serve his purposes of 
edification and exhortation. But the book is one, a carefully arranged 
whole. Neither the winds of heaven nor the imbecilities of editors 
are responsible for the present arrangement of the Apocalypse. A 
careful examination of the general arrangement of the book, of the 
predominance throughout of groups of seven, and of the rhythmic 
structure of each paragraph, yields the indications which Herr Loh- 
meyer finds of this interesting, if not always convincing, attempt to 
explain the obvious facts of unity in diversity, which form one of the 
most obvious and difficult problems of the Apocalypse. He offers us 
a view of the book as a designed whole, which cannot in future be 
neglected. 
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The application of ‘ Formgeschichte’ to disparage the ‘ Zeitgeschicht- 
liche’ method of interpretation is less convincing. Of course if every 
detail can be dismissed as part of some apocalyptic or other tradition, 
interpretation in the light of events of the writer’s own time, or shortly 
before, is no longer necessary. It may well be the case that many 
details have been taken over from the various sources used by the 
author, and have little or no significance with reference to the events of 
the author’s own time. The number 666 is ‘triangular’; it may be 
equivalent in significance to 36, and that number to 8. And this latter 
number may be a proper symbol of demonic power. But does this 
exclude the probability that some particular Roman emperor, whom 
the author regards as the ‘eighth’, is present to his mind as he writes 
or records his vision? There is doubtless a ‘common’ of apocalyptic 
symbolism, but it is dangerous to conclude that its several details are 
never to be interpreted with reference to contemporary history. 

But Herr Lohmeyer’s work far exceeds the limits of that type of 
‘catena’ work to which some of the numbers of this series approximate. 
All students will find it helpful and suggestive, as well as replete with 
the necessary references and summaries of other work on the subject. 


Handbuch zum Neuen Testament: Das Matthius-Evangelium, by 
E. KLosTERMANN. (J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 1927.) 


THE second edition of Klostermann’s Commentary on S. Matthew 
in the Handbuch, which appears seventeen years after the first, 
gives us a careful revision of the earlier edition in the light of the 
literature, more especially the German literature, of the subject which 
has been published in the interval. It comprises about twenty-five 
more pages, and further compression has made room for rather more 
additional matter than that number of pages suggests. The additions 
to the list in the preface of books used for the purpose of the Com- 
mentary include Loisy, Zes Evangiles Synopliques, two later editions of 
Zahn, M¢Neile, Lagrange; and of the newer ‘Synoptic’ literature 
Miiller (1908), Bussmann (1925), W. Haupt (1913), Soiron (Dée 
Logia Jesu, 1916), Fiebig (1925), Bertram. He also claims to have 
made regular use of the Mandaean Literature, which was hardly 
available for his second edition of the Commentary on S. Mark, 
published last year. A comparison of the two editions of 1909 and 
1927 suggests recasting in view of this more recent literature, rather 
than substantial alteration of content or point of view. But the ‘ vdllig 
neuarbeitete’ of the title-page is not an idle claim. Students should 
consult the second edition, even if they do not buy it. 
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An die Kolosser, Epheser, an Philemon, by Martin DIBELIvs. 
(J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 1927.) 


THE same may be said of the second edition of Dibelius’s Com- 
mentary on Colossians and Ephesians in the Handbuch, which is about 
twenty pages longer than the first. The note, for instance, on the 
Christian armour (Eph. vi ro ff) has been lengthened by rather more 
than ten lines. We have references added to Philo, Apuleius, Ignatius, 
and also to Lidzbarski and Eisler. They add further illustrations 
rather than new points of view. Lohmeyer’s article (Zheo/. Bilitter, 
1926) has afforded more additional matter on the structure of the 
Prologue to Ephesians. It may be doubted whether the net gain to 
the interpretation of these Epistles is very substantial. But the work of 
this kind of revision has been done with characteristic thoroughness 
and patience. 


Das Neue Testament: iibersetst und erklirt von OSKAR HOLTZMANN. 
(Giessen, Ténelmann, 1925, 1926.) 


THE appearance of the third part of Oskar Holtzmann’s ‘ einbandige 
Erklarung’ completes his short commentary on the whole New Testa- 
ment, which aims at enabling ‘ Pastors and Religious Teachers’ to fufil 
their duty of studying the New Testament. ‘No one should be either 
Pfarrer or Religious Teacher in Higher Schools who has not read the 
whole of his New Testament in Greek.’ 

The books of the New Testament are arranged in the order in which 
they should be studied. Mark as ‘Quelle’ precedes Matthew and 
Luke, and Acts follows, because it forms one whole with Luke. Next 
come the Epistles of Paul ‘in their historical order’, except that 
2 Thess. and Ephesians, the ‘spurious doubles’ of 1 Thess. and 
Colossians, follow their archetypes. The Pastorals and Hebrews close 
the Pauline section ; it was only as ‘ Pauline’ that they were included 
in the New Testament. 

Then come the Catholic Epistles, including 1-3 John, which are placed 
last in the group. And the two great Johannine writings, Apocalypse 
and Gospel, form, in their historical sequence, the close of the Canon. 
The order differs only slightly from that of Johannes Weiss’ ‘ Schriften 
des N. T.’ So the Christian developement of the Gospel from Mark to 
John reaches its climax within the limits of our N. T. in the Spiritual 
Gospel. The same form is maintained throughout—a short paragraph 
more or less literally translated, followed by a short explanation. The 
work is thoroughly done, and clearly expressed. The writer presents, 
didactically as circumstances require, to the Pfarrer and the School 
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Teacher, the ‘common’ of his school and period. Only occasionally 
does he give up space to private and more conjectural interpretations 
of his own. The introduction contains a short statement on the 
character and content of each book. 

A. E. BROOKE. 


The Poetry of our Lord: an Examination of the Formal Elements of 
Hebrew Poetry in the Discourses of Jesus Christ, by the Rev. 
C. F. Burney, M.A., D.Litt. (Oxford University Press, 1925.) 


STIMULATING as was Dr Burney’s earlier work on the Aramaic 
Origin of the Fourth Gospel, this volume—published some four months 
before the death of its author—will serve more adequately to shew how 
great might have been the gain to scholarship had Dr Burney lived 
longer to apply his conspicuous fertility of ideas, and his deep Semitic 
learning, to the investigation of New Testament questions. The 
degree‘to which the essential features of Hebrew poetry are present in 
the discourses of our Lord impressed itself upon Dr Burney in the 
course of his studies for the volume on the Fourth Gospel, but as the 
subject had to be treated in relation to all four Gospels it was properly 
reserved by him for separate discussion. 

The grammatical and syntactical points upon which Dr Burney 
relied for his argument concerning the Fourth Gospel are admittedly 
interesting, but were felt by many ‘to go but a little way towards 
proving that that Gospel is translated from an Aramaic original’. 
Nevertheless it may be remarked that some years earlier Dr Rendel 
Harris had shewn how inexplicable is the Prologue to the Fourth 
Gospel except as a translation from an Aramaic original, and if many 
of the points stressed by Dr Burney are but details, some of them 
appear to be facts which claim recognition. Doubtless the complexities 
of which the criticism of the Fourth Gospel must take account are 
great and many-sided; but they will not be unravelled by brushing 
aside real factors in the problem, however small. The present volume 
serves to strengthen Dr Burney’s argument concerning the Gospel by its 
investigation of various important passages in the discourses; and 
certainly the smooth Zerfection with which they retranslate, not merely 
into Aramaic prose, but into easy, rhythmic parallelisms, most power- 
fully conveys the impression that in this Aramaic poetic diction we 
must assuredly perceive the original form of these discourses. 

But it is more important to stress the fact that the argument of the 
present volume is independent of the strength or weakness of Dr 
Burney’s plea for an Aramaic Fourth Gospel. Much that he has to say 
here only needs to be brought into the foreground for its value to be 
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apparent. ‘Considerable portions of our Lord’s sayings and dis- 
courses’, he affirms, ‘are cast in the characteristic forms of Hebrew 
poetry’: i.e. in parallelism, with distinctive rhythms. Thus, retranslated, 
the rhythm is perfect in (e.g.) 


Be not anxious for your life, what ye shall eat 
Neither for your body, what ye shall put on 


(Luke xii 22, Matt. vi 25); 


Ye build the sepulchres of the prophets, 
And adorn the tombs of the righteous (Matt. xxiii 29). 


This indeed is obvious enough, but when Dr Burney proceeds to 
bring out the extent to which it is true (and that in respect of the 
discourses in all the Gospels), no one whose ear is trained to note and 
appreciate the instinctive forms and rhythms of Hebrew speech at its 
highest can fail to be moved by the evidence unfolded: Dr Burney has 
transformed the obvious into a discovery. We realize that our Lord 
would surely have spoken poetically, in the very tones that belong 
naturally to the Prophets and Psalmists of His race. 

In recent years, thanks largely to the work of the late Dr Buchanan 
Gray, the essential facts of Hebrew rhythm have been settled with 
sufficient definiteness to afford Dr Burney a stable basis for his argu- 
ment ; and, although we lack Aramaic poetry of our Lord’s time, it can 
be shewn adequately from passages in Daniel and Rabbinic Hebrew, 
that the same principles held good as in the classical Hebrew period. 
Dr Burney devotes part of his book to the most lucid and satisfactory 
brief statement of the nature of Hebrew poetry—parallelism, rhythm, 
and rhyme—that has yet appeared. In this connexion notice may be 
called to his probably sound conclusion that ‘where a compound term 
(e.g. in Num. xxiii 7, me/ek MG’ab), which would normally take two 
stresses, is parallel to a simple stressed term (Balak), the sense of 
correspondence between the two was powerful enough to allow the 
former to be allotted one stress only’. In his treatment of rhyme he 
shews interestingly that, although it is rare or deliberately avoided in 
the higher literary poetry, it was much more common in primitive and 
popular verse (Song of Songs), and in the Wisdom Books was more 
elaborate (Prov. and Ecclus.), than is usually recognized. Incidentally 
he notes a proof that the Massoretic pausal system is not a late 
invention but primitive (p. 155 n.). 

Thereafter Dr Burney proceeds to examine in detail the use of 
parallelism and rhythm in our Lord’s discourses. A curious point may 
be mentioned regarding one of the passages instanced. In Matt. vii 6 
the parallelism is clear, yet not perfectly regular in the received text. 
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How it would have appealed to Dr Burney to know that in a forth- 
coming edition of an ‘Old Hebrew MS of St Matthew’ by H. Schon- 
field,’ the passage appears with just that addition which obviously 
makes the parallelism complete: thus, 


Do not give that which is hdly to the dégs, 
Neither cast ye your pearls before sWine ; 
Lest they trample upon thém with their féet, 
And (the dégs) tirn and rénd you. 


(Similarly Matt. vii 1, 2, where the parallelism is imperfect in the 
received text, appears in Mr Schonfield’s text precisely as it does in 
Luke vi 36-38, where the parallelism is exact.) 

From his survey Dr Burney claims that certain important con- 
clusions emerge. First, that ‘as close conformity to parallelism and 
rhythm is abundantly evidenced for the discourses of our Lord not in 
one but in all of the Gospel sources (in Matt. and Q frequently, in the 
matter peculiar to Luke, and most markedly of all in the Fourth 
Gospel) this is conclusive evidénce that our Lord did so frame his 
teaching’ (p. 83). And it follows that ‘we have a strong argument for 
substantial authenticity. For the alternative is that the different 
authors of the sources, if they possessed merely a vague recollection or 
tradition of the sayings, must have set themselves, one and all, to dress 
them in a parallelistic and rhythmical form ; and that various writers 
and in fact all writers to whom we owe records of our Lord’s teaching, 
should have essayed independently to do the same thing, and so 
doing should have produced results which are essentially identical in 
form, is surely out of the question’. This conclusion is intensely 
important, and it is hard to see how it can be gainsaid. Certainly it 
seems as if it must be admitted in regard to the Synoptists. But, 
second, Dr Burney urges that his evidence implies equally the sub- 
stantial authenticity of the discourses recorded in the Fourth Gospel. 
He feels that the striking differences of style between these and the 
simpler teaching in the Synoptists is fully accounted for by difference 
of audience and occasion—‘ simple Galilean peasants on the one hand, 
Rabbinic disputants at Jerusalem on the other’. Those who on wider 
grounds will find special difficulty in accepting Dr Burney’s argument 
here may perhaps discover a way: out of the dilemma through a loop- 
hole which Dr Burney himself indicates : namely, that sayings in Pirke 
Aboth and Jewish prayers of the period go to shew that the rhythmic 
style was felt suitable for religious speech or instruction in this period. 


1 Shortly to be published by T. and T. Clark, The MS in question proves to be 
not a polemical Rabbinic version, but rests on a remarkable early text, containing 
some very interesting variants. 
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Obviously, however, Dr Burney’s view—that the characteristic form of 
our Lord’s utterance has been preserved in St John even as in the 
Synoptists—is the natural interpretation. However that may be, it 
can fairly be insisted that by his investigation of the Johannine passages 
in question he has shewn from yet one more angle how fundamentally 
Semitic the Fourth Gospel is. 

Thirdly, from a comparison of certain passages in Matthew, Luke, 
and Mark he concludes that ‘Matthew and Luke were not always 
dependent upon Mark alone but had access to a source which was in 
some respects more original . . . (Q)’, and again that ‘ Mark also 
knew Q, and to some extent employed it, and in the passages in 
question glossed its contents’. Thus on grounds of parallelism and 
rhythm combined it seems irresistibly clear that in Mark viii 35 the 
phrase ‘and the Gospel’s’ is a gloss inserted by Mark: see also the 
discussion of Mark x 27, xiv 7, on p. 85 f, and cp. p. r41n._ Lastly, 
on the question whether Matthew or Luke has preserved the more 
original form of Q, the instances considered amount virtually to 
demonstration that as a rule Matthew is the more faithful: ‘the 
characteristic forms of parallelism standing in Matthew are often so 
modified in Luke as to destroy their form’. And the reason is to 
hand: for no doubt ‘to Luke with his Greek training (or with Greek 
readers in mind) the Synonymous and Antithetical forms of parallelism 
appeared an unattractive redundancy, so that for stylistic reasons he 
deliberately altered their form while retaining their substance’. 

It will be seen that this book raises large issues, which challenge the 
attention of all who are seriously interested in the criticism of the New 
Testament. The issues are highly controversial, but at least the 
argument rises out of a firm fact, the significance of which requires to 
be weighed, namely, that large parts of the recorded discourses of our 
Lord translate directly and, as it were, inevitably, into rhythmical 
Aramaic. By a four de force a scholar might perhaps produce some 
rendering of the general sense of (say) St Paul’s Epistles in Aramaic 
verse. That would be a radically different thing from the arresting 
facts to which Dr Burney’s work calls our attention. 

But apart from these important topics, the book will repay study, if 
only for the numerous details of readings in the Gospels which it 
illuminates. Again and again where it is a question of variants in 
parallel passages in the Gospels, the combined criteria of Parallelism 
and Rhythm seem quite decisive one way or the other. Particularly 
interesting are the notes on the Lord’s Prayer (p. 112) ; on Mark xiii 
9-13 (apparently on rhythmical grounds a misplaced section, perhaps 
from Q, and paralleled not in Matt. xxiv 9-14, but in Matt. x 17-22 ; 
see p. 118f); and on the Beatitudes (pp. 166-168). 
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It should be mentioned that Dr Burney very sensibly transliterates 
his Aramaic renderings; so that the gist of the argument can be 
followed readily by those unacquainted with Aramaic—e. g. Matt. xvi 
17 ff, in the 4-beat rhythm apparently characteristic of a Rabbi address- 
ing his disciples (cp. Pirke Aboth)— 


Blessed théu, Sim‘én, thou sén of Jénah, 
For fiésh and bléod revéaled not to thée 


But my Father Who fs in héaven— 
tibdyk Sim‘én beréh de Yona 

de bisra idema la galé lak 

’ella ’abba de'it hii biSmayya. 


He modestly suggests in the Preface that in essaying an Aramaic 
rendering of so much of our Lord’s discourses he has been very bold, 
and may have been guilty of errors. He asks ‘ that conviction of errors 
in rendering may be set against his own competence, and not against 
the validity of the method which he has attempted to follow’. His 
competence none will question : if any errors there be, they are at most 
of trifling moment. It is to be hoped that his wish may be fulfilled 
that the fresh line of study which this work—his last gift to us—opens 
up will -be developed. His conclusions are too important to be 
ignored ; they ought to be controverted or accepted. 


W. A. L. ELMsLig. 


Christianity according to St Paul, by CHARLES A. ANDERSON SCOTT. 
(Cambridge, 1927.) 


Dr ANDERSON Scott builds up his interpretation of the Apostle’s 
teaching around the idea of cwrnpia, which he finds to be central in the 
Apostle’s thought. ‘owrypia, salvation or deliverance, was and is what 
is sought and offered in all religions of the higher form. The true 
differentia between them lies in that from which deliverance is sought 
and effected, and in the means, whether magical or moral, whereby it is 
accomplished.’ The four central chapters of the book are devoted to 
a full examination of the meaning and implications of the idea in 
St Paul. Salvation, as the Apostle knew it, was grounded upon the 
historic death and resurrection of Christ which had won for men 
redemption from Evil Spirits, from the bondage of the Law, and from 
the servitude of sin, and made possible their reconciliation to God. It 
was appropriated by Faith, which must first be evoked by the preaching 
of the word. Thereupon it was experienced as a new principle of life 
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creating fresh standards and capacities of ethical attainment in the 
fellowship of the redeemed. Though founded upon a reconciliation 
with God, which is already complete, salvation cannot be fully realized 
in the world: the redeemed still look for the redemption of the body, 
and ‘righteousness’, though in one sense a present possession, may yet 
be spoken of as an object of hope. In his concluding chapter Dr Scott 
shews how the Apostle’s Christology coheres with his doctrine of 
salvation. 

Dr Scott’s well-proportioned study of St Paul’s teaching keeps in view 
the strangely divergent interpretations of his teaching which have found 
acceptance in modern times, and aims at correcting one-sided views by 
a more comprehensive survey of his thought. ‘The Protestant inter- 
pretation has been too largely governed by the form which Luther’s 
experience assumed.’ Reconciliation rather than Justification is St Paul’s 
main theme. Perhaps the most important and original element in 
Dr Scott’s book is his proposed amendment of the traditional exegesis 
of the classical passage Romans iii 21-26. He argues with great effect 
that the conception that Christ’s death was necessary in order to 
vindicate God’s justice, which otherwise might be impugned, has no 
place in St Paul’s thought and rests upon misunderstanding of Rom. iii 
21-26. ‘The righteousness of God’ in that passage, as in ch. i 17, 
means the status to which men are admitted, not the abstract quality of 
righteousness in God himself. No other biblical passage supports the 
idea that were it not for Christ’s death, God’s righteousness would be in 
question, and the expressions in Rom. iii 21-26 which prima facie 
imply that conception may be otherwise interpreted. 6a ri wdpecw 
means ‘ with a view to the remission’, not ‘ because of the passing over’, 
and els &Seéw THs Sixacootvns a’rod means ‘ with a view to the communica- 
tion (not the demonstration) of a Divine righteousness ’. 

Holding fast to the indubitably Pauline doctrine that Salvation is 
appropriated by Faith and through Faith becomes operative in life, 
Dr Scott holds that the theory which would see in St Paul the only 
begetter of Catholic Sacramentalism must be dismissed. Neither 
historical probability nor linguistic evidence supports the hypothesis 
that the Apostle was influenced by the mystery cults in his teaching as 
to the Sacraments. The Sacraments have their due place in St Paul’s 
thoughts but they are not central. They ‘seal’, express, and confirm, 
but they do not originate, spiritual relationships. Dr Scott makes 
some pertinent criticisms of the theories of Reitzenstein and others, 
but his own exposition of St Paul’s conception of Baptism does not 
seem to me to follow quite naturally from the texts which he quotes 
and discusses. ‘St Paul saw in Baptism the normal but not necessary, 
the helpful but not indispensable sign and seal put upon the act of 
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faith appropriating the gift of God in Christ.’ ‘Normal but not 
necessary ’—would St Paul have appreciated the problems or the attitude 
which lie behind this antithesis? When men wished to become 
Christians, they did so by being baptized. The experiences of redemp- 
tion naturally associated themselves with the rite. ‘As many of us as 
were baptized into Christ were baptized into his death. We then were 
buried with him through baptism into death that as Christ was raised 
from the dead through the glory of the Father, so we too might walk 
in newness of life.’ But Dr Scott draws a distinction. Baptism for 
St Paul, he says repeatedly, is a sign or seal of something which has 
already taken place. ‘This was certainly the Pauline theory of circum- 
cision, for Abraham ‘received the sign of circumcision, as a seal of the 
faith which he had yet being uncircumcised’ (Rom. iv 11), and Dr Scott, 
who regards circumcision and baptism as analogous, feels justified in 
ascribing to St Paul the same theory in regard to Baptism. But did 
St Paul regard Circumcision and Baptism as analogous? He never 
says so, and his references to Baptism suggest a quite different attitude. 
Moreover St Paul’s usage of the metaphor of ‘sealing’ in relation to 
Christians does not support Dr Scott. For, on Dr Scott’s theory, the 
Baptismal waters ought to be the ‘seal’ upon the antecedent gift of the 
Spirit. But this is not the Pauline usage. When Christians are spoken 
of as ‘sealed’, the slightly depreciatory nuance of o¢payis in Rom. iv 11 
is not present. The ‘sealing’ is directly associated with the Holy Spirit 
(2 Cor. i 22; Eph. i 13, iv 30). This is what we should expect. 
Controversy with Judaism impelled St Paul to disengage from its 
outward signs the faith which lay behind the ordinances of the Jewish 
Church. But in the case of Baptism in Christ’s name such discrimina- 
tion was not felt to be necessary. In a young and expanding society 
the outward and the inward, symbol and reality, are united in natural 
accord. The problems of sacramental theory belong to a later stage in 
the Church’s life. 

But Dr Scott brings out the main point. The outward rite as such 
is not in the centre of the Pauline theology. God sent Paul not to 
baptize, but to preach the Gospel, and we are indebted to Dr Scott for 
a very valuable exposition of the Gospel which Paul preached. 


IIPO@HTHS. Line sprach- und religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung, by 
Ericu FascHer. (Tépelmann, Giessen, 1927.) 


HERR FascueEr’s five learned chapters (224 pages) review the usage 
of the word zpo¢yrns and its cognates in Pagan, Jewish, and Christian 
Greek writers. He shews that in Classical Greek zpodyrys (and its 
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equivalent éaodyrys) means ‘ Verkiinder’, one who proclaims. Often, 
though not always, a religious association clings to. the word. The 
mpopyrys is the mouthpiece of a deity. In Classical Greek zpodyrys 
never by itself means one who predicts. In the second chapter there 
is a discussion of the remarkable use of zpopyrys as a Greek translation 
of an Egyptian priestly title—Am-nitr. It is suggested that the usage 
originated at Egyptian oracles, where a priest may be supposed to have 
discharged the function of a Greek zpogyrys, and that later the word 
was applied to other priests at other shrines, where it was not strictly 
appropriate. In the LXX zpodyrys is the standing translation of x’). 
Fascher compares the Greek and the Hebrew conceptions of inspiration 
and prophecy, illustrating the wider significance of prophecy in Hebrew 
religion and the new meanings which, in consequence, attached to 
mpopyrns and mpopyrevev. Chapters iv and v examine the evidence of 
the N.T. and of the early Greek patristic writers down to and including 
Origen. 

Fascher’s interpretations of the texts do not invariably convince. It 
seems very doubtful, for instance, whether the usage of rpodyrys as an 
equivalent for an Egyptian priestly office referred to above has any 
bearing on the interpretation of Did. xiii 3. The passage surely carries 
the straightforward meaning that the prophets in the Church have the 
same right to firstfruits which the priests enjoyed under the Levitical 
law. On p. 168 Fascher regards the use of xpynparifew ‘to convey 
a divine message’ as distinctively Christian. A reference to Grimm- 
Thayer shews that the usage is also known in profane Greek. But in 
general the work is carried out with the thoroughness characteristic of 
German work, and though Herr Fascher sometimes accepts too readily 
a fashionable hypothesis as a proved conclusion (e.g. on the Mandaeans 
and their alleged relation to John the Baptist), this does not seriously 
interfere with the value to students of the material which he has 
assembled. 

J. M. CREED. 


Messe und Herrenmahi: eine Studie zur Geschichte der Liturgie ; by 
Hans LietzMann. (Marcus & Weber, Bonn, 1926.) 


Tuis is an important book, the fruit of many years study to which 
Dr Lietzmann found himself led by his work on Peter and Paul at 
Rome. His professed object is to ascertain the liturgical usage of the 
Apostolic Church in connexion with the Eucharist ; and his method is 
to work back through a comparison of the various types of Liturgy to 
what may be regarded as the earliest type, in which he proposes to find 
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at least an approximation to the Apostolic, and so an instrument for 
its reconstruction and interpretation. He has found it necessary to 
confine his analytical comparison to the central elements in each of the 
Liturgies, those which have specifically to do with the Eucharist. 
Within these limits he compares most of the familiar types, Eastern and 
Western, taking each section in turn, the Words of Institution, the 
Anamnesis, the Epiklesis, the Offertory, and the Eucharistic Prayer. 
These sections he prints shewing by typographical devices the material 
common to more types than one. He confirms the view that the 
Anamnesis in the Church Order of Hippolytus can be recovered verbatim 
from the Apostolic Constitutions ; and that it is the basis of, rather 
than an excerpt from, the latter, appears from the precisely formulated 
contents, in which there is no word too many, from the absence of any 
connexion with the Baptismal Creed, and from the fact that only the 
Death and Resurrection of Christ are mentioned (p. 57). The IAjpwoor- 
Epiklesis before the Words of Institution is typically and originally 
Egyptian (p. 76). Within the first three centuries the Eucharist was 
conceived as a sacrifice in three senses. As forming the matter of the 
sacrifice were recognized, first the prayers, then the Bread and Wine 
as laid by the congregation or individual members of it upon the altar, 
thirdly, the sacred action at the altar itself regarded as an analogue to 
the sacrificial death of Christ (p. 82). ‘Above all let us be on our 
guard against reading into the [ Hippolytean] Epiklesis an unexpressed 
prayer for a change of the elements’ (p. 177). 

Comparing the two types in their earliest and simplest forms he finds 
in Hippolytus a liturgy which is grouped round the recitation of the 
narrative of institution and presents the Lord’s Supper as a rite com- 
memorating the Death and Resurrection, and ‘in a second act’ con- 
templates this rite as a sacrifice and a sacrificial meal. In Serapion, 
on the other hand, the rite is treated from beginning to end as a sacrifice. 
But the sacrifice consists, in contrast to later ideas, in the laying of the 
elements on the Lord’s Table and in their subsequent consecration 
through prayer. It is explained in what follows as a representation of 
the sacrifice offered by Jesus on Calvary: the bread is offered to God 
as a sacrifice, as Christ once offered His body. The original type of 
this liturgy had no narrative of the institution ; and its sacrificial con- 
ception did not go beyond the contemplation of the gifts laid upon the 
altar and the prayers pronounced over them. This was the ‘living’ 
and ‘unbloody’ sacrifice of the Christians. 

In the closing sections of the book (pp. 211 ff), in which Lietzmann 
sets himself to ascertain the original form and significance of the rite in 
the Apostolic Church, he reverses his process and begins with the earliest 
documentary evidence, which he finds in Mark and Paul. If it cannot 
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be said that he has much that is new to offer to those who have been 
following recent discussions on the subject, he certainly emphasizes 
and combines in a remarkable way many of the results which have 
been provisionally arrived at,—the Last Supper not a Passover (pace 
Dalman and also Billerbeck) but a Kiddush ; the rite originally confined 
to the breaking of bread ; the prominence of the new-covenant idea ; 
Paul and Mark representing the same tradition, though Paul has given 
to it a significant development ; ‘ he is the creator of the second type’. 
He comes thus to Hippolytus, in whose Church Order he finds with 


only slight modifications the ritual expression of the oldest form of 
Eucharistic doctrine. 


Kirchengeschichte, by Kart MULLER: erster Band, zweite Lieferung: 
zweite véllig neubearbeitete Auflage (Mohr, Tiibingen, 1927). 


Tuis, the second section of the first volume of Miiller’s new edition, 
has followed the first after an interval of two years (7. 7. S., xxvii p. 311). 
Like the first it is practically a new work, and on a considerably larger 
scale than the earlier edition. This section deals with the Church as 
the Church of the Empire, with the early stages of the Arian contro- 
versy, and has a specially valuable chapter on the ‘popular religion’. 
In the treatment of Eucharistic conceptions there is evidence, as the 
author says, of the influence of Lietzmann’s work, which was not available 
for the first section (p. 503). We can only echo the author’s earnest 
wish that he may be able ere long to issue the third Lieferung com- 
pleting the first volume. 


C. ANDERSON SCOTT. 


Judaism in the first centuries of the Christian era: The age of the 
Tannaim, by GEORGE Foor Moore. 2 vols. xii+552, 487 pages. 
(Cambridge [U.S.A.], Harvard University Press, 1927.) 


Tuis is a large and important book by Professor G. F. Moore, who 
is perhaps best known to English readers by the valuable commentary 
on Judges which he contributed to the International Critical Com- 
mentary (Second Edition, 1898). Dr Moore’s new work covers a vast 
field. It contains in fact in two volumes of about 1,000 pages an 
accurate presentation of material which otherwise has to be painfully 
collected from the twelve volumes of the Jewish Encyclopedia, from 
R. H. Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, and from the works of 
S. Schechter, Israel Abrahams, H. L. Strack, and others. Besides 
these Dr Moore has evidently made great use of the original authorities, 
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such as Josephus and Philo, Mishnah and Midrash. The result is 
a comprehensive work; though the title suggests two centuries only, 
the book throws a flood of light on four centuries of Jewish history, 
roughly, from 200 B.C. to A.D. 200. 

The period is one of astonishing contrast between the political 
history of the Jews and their religious history. On the one side stand 
the political chiefs of Judaism—heroes utterly ruthless in war. Judas 
the Maccabee who ‘burnt the towers of the place with all that were 
therein’ (1 Macc. v 5), John Hyrcanus who destroyed Samaria and 
even obliterated all traces of the city, Alexander Jannaeus who after 
victory in civil war crucified 800 of his prisoners in Jerusalem; such 
are the politically significant figures of the two centuries which preceded 
the beginning of the Christian era. In the first century a.pD. we meet 
the Zealots and the Robbers who made the Jewish revolt of the years 
67-70 an episode of wanton and purposeless bloodshed. And in the 
second century came the revolts in Palestine and the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, when the generals of Hadrian repaid the Jews with massacre 
for massacre and turned the Holy City into Aelia of the Capitoline Jove. 

But even while the Zealots and the assassins were making Jerusalem 
a shambles, a great religious reform was in progress. In Alexandria 
a generation earlier Philo had made known in the Greek tongue the 
moral value of the Hebrew revelation. And even before Jerusalem 
fell before the arms of Titus in 70 a.p. Johanan ben Zakkai (‘John 
the son of Zacchaeus’) had been carried out of the city concealed in 
a coffin (sic) in order to found a fresh centre for Judaism at Jamnia 
(Jabneh) in the maritime plain of Judaea. According to the Adoth dé 
R. Nathan Johanan obtained leave from ‘ Espasyanos’ (Vespasian) 
himself to found the school. If any such permission was given the 
Romans decided wisely. The men who turned the minds of Israel to 
a minute study of the Written and Unwritten Law were not likely to 
breed warlike Maccabees. 

Judas and his brothers were patriots and heroes, but when they took 
to the hills and drew the sword they set an example which men of 
a coarser breed were glad to follow. The Robbers, Ayorai, who were 
the curse of Palestine in the first century a.p. cloaked their misdeeds 
with a profession of patriotism, and (quite probably) considered them- 
selves the successors of the Maccabees. 

The faith of the men who in spite of the welter of crime around 
them set up their standard at Jamnia and showed that they did not 
despair of the Republic of God deserves our highest admiration. 
Perhaps Dr Moore in his chapter entitled ‘ Reorganization at Jamnia’ 
hardly rises to the greatness of his theme. To the ordinary Jew the 
burning of the Second Temple and the pollution of the site by the 
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profane soldiery of Titus were calamities altogether beyond repair. 
But Johanan ben Zakkai (the man of the coffin) took the spiritual view 
which he had learned from the prophets. ‘Woe unto us’, said one of 
his disciples, ‘ because it lieth waste, even the place where they made 
atonement for the sins of Israel.’ ‘My son’, replied Johanan, ‘let it 
not grieve thee: we have another (/ege nan&) atonement which is equal 
to it. What is that? The doing of acts of mercy: for it is written, 
I desire mercy and not sacrifice (Hos. vi 6). Dr Moore (ii 172) gives 
‘we have one (nnx) atonement’, but the other reading is to be 
preferred. 

Why did Judaism survive the destruction of the Temple and the 
cessation of the sacrifices ? ‘It survived’, Dr Moore answers, ‘ because 
it succeeded in achieving a unity of belief and observance among Jews 
in all their wide dispersion then (i.e. at the beginning of the Christian 
era) and since’ (i110). Below on the same page he writes, ‘he 
ground of this remarkable unity is to be found not so much in a 
general agreement in fundamental ideas as in community of observance 
throughout the whole Jewish world. Wherever a Jew went he found 
the same system of domestic observance in effect’. These remarks 
are true and noteworthy, but the explanation hardly goes deep enough. 
Whence came a ‘unity of belief and observance’? Surely it was 
derived from the ancient religious literature of the Jews. For at least 
two hundred years before the catastrophe of the Temple at Jerusalem 
Judaism had possessed a Bible. Whether the canon of that Bible was 
exactly the same as that which Jerome knew is a relatively unimportant 
question. The great fact is that at the beginning of the Christian era 
the Jewish religion had become the religion of a Book; no one who 
studies the New Testament, Philo, Josephus, and 1 Maccabees can 
doubt it. It is true that a large part of the Book is devoted to 
regulations for sacrificial worship, but utterances at the same time more 
human and more divine were heard issuing from it. In it the voices 
of the prophets were heard telling that the First Temple had also been 
destroyed by the heathen, and that JeHovaH had nevertheless com- 
forted and restored His people. Established at Jamnia the Jewish 
leaders still taught the Ha/achah, rules of the Mosaic Law as far as it 
could still be observed, but in that age of supreme sorrow they had 
also the Haggadah, teaching from the prophets full of comfort and 
promise for the people of God. Surely it was the union of Ha/achah 
and Haggadah, both resting ultimately upon the Old Testament, which 
carried the Jewish people safely through the fiery trial of the days of 
Vespasian and Hadrian. The Synagogue, as an external institution, 
contributed its share to the result, for in the Synagogue the Scriptures 
were studied and discussed. 
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Dr Moore rightly emphasizes the basic assumption of Judaism that 
to Moses the complete revelation was given once for all. ‘ Religion 
perfect from the beginning and therefore unalterable.’ ‘To change 
the customs’ (dAAdooew 7a yn), if such a deed were possible, meant 
the end of religion (Acts vi 14). 

The chief doctrine of Judaism is of course Monotheism. ‘ Jewish 
Monotheism was reached’, says Dr Moore, ‘neither by postulating the 
unity of nature nor by speculation on the unity of Being—but by way 
of the unity of the moral order in the history of the world, identified 
with the will and purpose of God.’ The great fear of the Jewish 
theologians of this epoch was of using any expressions which seemed 
to assume the existence of ‘two authorities’ (mmwn ‘nw). The plural 
form of the word Z/ohim used in Gen. i 1, 26, Exod. xx 1 ef passim, 
was a constant source of discussion. Under the fear of admitting 
duality the Mishnah (JMegil/ah iv 9) forbids even the use of such an 
expression as ‘ We give thanks, we give thanks’ (O12 oO», repeated) 
lest it should be supposed that thanks were being offered to two 
Beings. Perhaps it was this fear of acknowledging (implicitly) another 
‘authority’, that led to the formulation of the dogma that angels have 
no permanent existence :—‘ R. Helbo said in the name of R. Samuel bar 
Nahman, Never doth any company of heaven (ndyn bw na) give praise 
and repeat its praises, but every day the Holy One (Blessed be He !) 
createth a new company of angels, and lo! they repeat a new song and 
perish’ (and pobdim, Breshith R. ch. lxxviii 1). On this dogma Dr Moore 
quotes the dialogue of Andaryanos (Hadrian) with R. Joshua ben 
Hananiah, who answers the mocking emperor with mockery of 
his own. 

Dr Moore condemns emphatically the opinion that the term Memra 
("19") as used in the Targums corresponds to Philo’s Zogos and is used 
to describe a personal intermediary between God and the world. M. 
Jastrow, Dictionary of the Targumim s.v., accepts the meaning’ of the 
hypostatized word, but Dr Moore prefers the view of Strack-Billerbeck 

(on John i 1) that the Memra is ‘ein inhaltsloser, rein formalhafter 
Ersatz fiir das Tetragramm’. J/emra, he says, is frequently a word of 
command, as in the translation of the idiomatic Ze, ‘command’ (lit., 
‘mouth’) of men or of God. In the same sense it is used in such 
circumlocutions as ‘ Ye have contemned the command (A/emra) of the 
Lord whose presence (Shzkinah) abides among you’ for ‘ye have con- 
temned the Lord who is among you (Num. xi 20)’. Dr Moore’s 
explanation of some passages of the Targum sounds forced (i 418, 9). 

The problem of the Origin of Sin pressed of course upon the sternly 
monotheistic Rabboth, but they handled it with courage, as appears in 
what they say of the yéer ha-ra‘. When God saw all that he had 
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made, and behold it was very good (Gen. i 31), the whole nature of 
man is included in this judgement, as R. Samuel b. Nahman observes : 
‘ And behold it was very good. Lo, the evil impulse! (yécer ha-rat). Is 
then the evil impulse very good? A wonder! Yet were it not for the 
evil impulse no man would build a house, nor marry a wife, nor 
engage in buying and selling’ (Breshith R. ix 7). 

Over ninety pages of Dr Moore’s book are suitably devoted to a 
description of the varied sources, Aramaic, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
Jewish, Christian, and heathen, from which the subject-matter is 
drawn. He considers that the Apocalypses and Pseudepigrapha have 
been overvalued as authorities for the condition of Judaism at this 
period: he himself would (surely rightly) attach more importance to 
the Hebrew and Aramaic sources—to Mishnah and Midrash. He 
singles out Breshith Rabbah, the Midrash on Genesis, for special praise, 
quoting from J. Theodor in the Jewish Encyclopedia: ‘This Midrash 
is eminently rich in sublime thoughts and finely worded sentences, in 
all kinds of parables, in foreign words, especially Greek, used freely 
and intentionally for the sake of elegance of diction.’ This praise 
is in the main well earned, though we may demur over the suggestion 
that Greek words in Hebrew letters add elegance to Midrashic style. 

Among his authorities Dr Moore rightly reckons the Synoptic 
Gospels. The censure that they pass on religious leaders is ‘ directed 
against persons or classes, and does not convey an implicit criticism of 
Judaism itself. The whole point of the scathing denunciation of the 
Scribes and Pharisees is that they are not true to the religion they 
profess’. On ‘ The Historian of the Jews’ Dr Moore has an unfavour- 
able opinion. ‘For the religion of his times’, he writes, ‘ Josephus is 
a somewhat disappointing source.’ And again, ‘Josephus like most of 
the aristocratic priesthood to which he belonged had little interest in 
religion for its own sake’. Perhaps this accounts for the fact that in 
the Jewish War he seems in his account of the Maccabees and of 
Herod to be following an earlier author whose point of view ‘is that 
of an outsider not at all prepossessed in favour of the Jews, and par- 
ticularly not of the Pharisees’. 

In a work of this kind and particularly in a work authenticated by 
a mass of references some misprints must escape the eye of the most 
vigilant of proof-correctors. A short list of Corrigenda is given in 
vol. ii page 487. Some additions should be made to it. Vol. i p. 59, 
note 5 is obscurely worded: there is no indication that it is the reading 
Aowdawyv (for Tovdawv) that is in question. Pp. 74, line g, ‘the allied 
forces of the Romans’ is awkwardly put. P. 83, note 2, the reference 
to ‘Abot de-R Nathan c. 4’ is too vague: to which of the two 
recensions of Schechter’s edition does the note refer? P. 213 eioéBea 
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(accent misplaced). P. 64, line 23 ‘Alexandra, being fanatically 
religious’. This rendering follows Niese’s reading, cecoBynpévy epi rd 
O<iov, but the MS support is very slight, and surely notice should have 
been taken of the common reading of the MSS, ceBopévyn rd Oeiov. 
P. 71, note 6a Ze¢h is printed for Mem. P. 108, note 1 Cassius Dio 
should be Dio Cassius as on p.-349. Vol. ii page 216 read ‘R. 
Eleazar’ (ben Pedat),—so the Corrigenda—but also strike out ‘a 
disciple of Akiba’. 

On the whole it seems that the printing of the work leaves very little 
to be desired. It is clear and accurate. One dislikes, however, such 
forms as ‘ Asmonaeans’ and ‘ Asidaeans’. Dr Moore gives Hasidim 
correctly in another place. Some of the author’s English (it must be 
said) is unworthy of his book, such words e.g. as ‘jural’ (i 279); 
‘Pharisaean’ (280); ‘revamped’ (127); ‘ miscegenation’ (406) ; ‘ ex- 
orbitance’ (ii 214); the ‘fondling of God ... in non-liturgical prayer’ 
(229); ‘behave deceptively’ (259). It is a pity that such blemishes 
were admitted in a book so valuable and (otherwise) attractive as 
Dr Moore’s. Few writers could have given us in a thousand pages so 
satisfactory a view of a subject so large and so varied. 


A History of the Jewish People, by Max L. Marcouts and ALEXANDER 
Marz. (Philadelphia, The Jewish Publication Society of America, 
1927.) 

THE range of this work of 823 pages may be judged from a small 
selection of entries from the chapter headings. Chapter i The begin- 
nings of the People (zo00o-1225 B.c.); ch. xxiv From Persian rule to 
Greek ; ch. xxxiv The Makers of the Mishnah ; ch. xxxvii Under the 
Sassanians ; ch. xxxix The Karaite Schism ; ch. xlv The Jews of Spain 
under Romans, Goths and Mohammedans; ch. li Rashi and his 
school ; ch. liv The Jews of England (1066-1290) ; chh. Ixii, lxiii The 
Marranos: The Expulsion from Spain and Portugal; ch. Ixvi Baruch 
Spinoza; ch. Ixxv Sabbatai Zevi (Smyrna, Jerusalem, Egypt, and 
Constantinople); ch. lxxviii Moses Mendelsohn; ch. xciv Zionism ; 
ch. xcviii The Palestinian Mandate. 

The Biblical section of the history has naturally to be told briefly 
and authoritatively. There is no room for discussions. But the work 
is well done under these limitations. Take for instance the descrip- 
tion of affairs in Judah circ. 520 B.c. ‘The commotion (in the Persian 
empire) communicated itself to Jerusalem. Sheshbazzar was dead. 
His nephew Zerubbabel slipped into his place. He was encouraged 
by the prophet Haggai to start the building of the Temple, and to hold 
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himself in readiness for kingly station. Saner elements in the com- 
munity, fearful of evil consequences, were satisfied to vest the headship 
in the high priest, Joshua. The prophet Zechariah counselled a dual 
headship, at the same time curbing the ambitions of Zerubbabel, who 
was admonished to trust not in power or might, but in the spirit. The 
lamp of God was to be fed from two spouts’ (page 120). 

This, it must be allowed, is a reasonable reconstruction of the 
history from the fragmentary notices we possess. Space does not 
allow the editors to notice other possible reconstructions. 

Another interesting passage deals with the rise of the Christian 
Church. ‘There too (at Antioch) the new religion was created when 
the scruples of the conservative Peter were overcome and Paul of 
Tarsus proclaimed the abrogation of the Mosaic Law. The ‘apostle 
to the Gentiles’ envisaged the Church of God as one and dual at the 
same time, in which Jew and Greek had each his place. He therefore 
left the prerogatives of Israel untouched ; the ancient gifts of grace and 
the election were irrevocable. The inherent logic of the Pauline 
position, however, made for a dethronement of the Jewish people. 
The new Christian people claimed that the election was from the start 
for themselves. They appropriated the Old Testament as their own 
and no longer the Jews’ possession. ... With these pretensions the 
Church ... captured a humanity wearied of the hollowness of Paganism 
by a residue of Jewish truth stripped of Jewish ceremonies and national 
limitations’ (pp. 228, 229). 

The authors give an interesting account of Manasseh Ben-Israel and 
of his conversations with Cromwell concerning the ‘re-admission’ of 
the Jews to England. Fortunately there was no official act in favour 
of the Jews: such an act would undoubtedly have been accompanied 
by special legislation which would have placed them at a disadvantage 
as compared with their fellow-citizens (page 493). 

One may regret that the scale of the book does not allow a fuller 
treatment of the opinions of Spinoza. ‘The Unity of God was for 
him so conclusive that it left no room for the universe outside Him. 
Whether we say God or Nature makes no difference. ... God is the 
one Substance, two of whose attributes are Extension and Thought’ 
(page 500). 

Time again fails the authors to deal adequately with such writers 
and thinkers as Moses Mendelsohn (1727-1786) the translator of the 
Pentateuch into pure German (not Yiddish), N. H. Wessely his as- 
sociate in the writing of the accompanying commentary, Leopold Zunz 
(1794-1886) ‘the creator of the history of Jewish literature’, S. D. 
Luzzatto of Padua (1800-1865), grammarian and commentator on 
Isaiah. An unfavourable judgement is passed on Jost for his ‘ shallow 
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rationalism and cold detachment’. On the other hand N. Krochmal 
(1785-1840) is praised. His work on Jewish history ‘signified a 
strengthening of the Jewish consciousness and a reinterpretation of the 
essence of Judaism, in which unreasoned enthusiasm and cold logic 
are reconciled to form a “ faith refined”.’ S. J. L. Rapoport (1790- 
1868) also receives his meed of praise. 

The last chapter is concerned with the Palestinian mandate. The 
authors are pleased with present conditions. The Palestinian Jew is 
‘free politically, free to speak his own language, free to bring up his 
children in Jewish schools’.. .. ‘Blessed be He who hath kept us 
alive to reach this day’ (page 737)! 

A bibliography of fourteen pages is attached to the work, and 
parallel chronological tables giving dates of contemporaneous events in 
Portugal-Spain, England, Italy, Holland, Germany, Turkey, Poland, 
and Palestine. There are fifteen maps, ancient and modern, ranging 
from ‘Egypt and the Semitic World about 1400 B.c.’ to ‘ Europe in 
1926’. Among them is a map of England under Edward I, the 
presence of which is explained by the unhappy fact that the first 
general expulsion to befall the Jews was from England in 1290. 

Looking back over the pages of this volume, though we are tantalized 
by the brevity with which great subjects are treated, we cannot withhold 
our admiration from the successful labour bestowed on the writing of it. 
The general story could hardly be told better within the narrow limits 
assigned. Perhaps a little too much is said (for the twentieth century) 
of Christian persecutions of Jews. One would have preferred to hear 
more of the best thought of Judaism and less of Gentile pogrom. But 
the Jews may retort, So it came to pass. 

W. Emery BARNEs. 


The Book of Numbers (Westminster Commentaries), by the Rev. L. 
E.uiott Binns, D.D., F.R.Hist.S. (Methuen, 1927.) 


THE authors of the Westminster Commentaries have not an entirely 
free hand in the treatment of their subject, in that the scope of the 
series is closely defined in the prefatory statement by the General 
Editor: ‘it is to be less elementary than the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools, less critical than the International Critical Commentary, and 
less didactic than the Expositor’s Bible’. There is, however, ample 
room for Commentaries corresponding with that description; and it 
may be said at once that, working within the range permitted him, 
Mr Binns has produced an excellent volume in the series. The 
editions of Wumbers by Dr M¢Neile in the Cambridge Bible Series 
(R.V. 1911), and Dr A. R. S. Kennedy in the Century Bible, will 
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remain valuable ; but Mr Binns’s work is alike more ample and more 
satisfying. ‘The more important question is the comparison with the 
late Dr Buchanan Gray’s volume in the International Critical Com- 
mentaries. To follow the work of so learned and distinguished a 
scholar as Dr Gray is no easy task. Nevertheless, on the test of 
a number of notable passages, it will be felt that Mr Binns has so 
clearly stated the essential point at issue, or summarized what is 
debateable, that his book gives the impression of being less burdened 
than the I. C. C., and only a little less thorough in its treatment. 
For careful discussion of the Hebrew text—a matter to which further 
attention requires to be given, since it is after all an essential basis for 
criticism—Dr Gray’s book will still be indispensable. Otherwise it is 
Mr Binns’s edition which one would now commend to students as pre- 
ferable. The Introduction is particularly good, and a distinct improve- 
ment on the I. C. C.—compare, for example, Mr Binns’s pages on the 
Historical Value of umdéers, and (still more) those on its Religious 
Value. 

It is twenty years, and more, since the appearance of Dr Gray’s 
volume (1903), and the standard German editions by Baentzsch (1903) 
and Holzinger (1903), so that there are many features in the elucida- 
tion of the Book of Numbers that require renewed discussion (e.g. the 
Hittites, p. 89). Pentateuchal criticism does not seem at present to be 
in the way of becoming simpler; but if Mr Binns has not anything 


* very new to offer us towards unravelling the threads of the continued 


debate, and may be said to occupy the now usual ‘critical’ position, 
he is probably very sensible in adhering to that general view. And it 
is much to his credit that he seems to have taken cognizance of all 
recent matter of importance in this field, both ‘advanced’ (e.g. 
Hdlscher, Eissfeldt) and ‘ conservative’ or ‘ semi-conservative ’ (Wiener, 
Sellin, etc.). Instead of the normal references to (say) Wellhausen or 
Driver, he quotes interestingly and with telling effect from recent Con- 
servative writers, to shew how inevitable is some critical analysis and 
recognition of the intricate literary and historical problems raised by 
the Book. While he disagrees with the general arguments advanced 
by such writers, he seeks to deal with their work fairly—pointing out 
instances where they have raised real, even if minor, difficulties against 
the normal critical opinion. 

Numbers is so severely legal a portion of scripture that it is a feat on 
Mr Binns’s part to have produced so readable a Commentary. He has 
achieved it partly by a clear and vigorous style, which reflects his 
mastery of the topic both as a whole and in its often complex details ; 
partly by the wide range of his reading. Without encumbering the 
book he has packed much erudite and apposite quotation into its 
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pages, and his allusions to modern writers on Semitic custom and 
travels, to Greek and Latin authors, and (an unusual and welcome 
source) to medieval historians are admirable. The parallels he ad- 
duces from the customs, laws, and ideas of the Middle Ages are out- 
standingly interesting and helpful in illustration. 

Some points of criticism may be made. One remark in the Intro- 
duction (p. xlii) seems curiously out of keeping with the general tone 
of the volume. There Mr Binns remarks: ‘ Many of the narratives of 
the Old Testament, and even some of its laws, if they are to mediate 
to us real spiritual lessons, require a mystical, and not a literal inter- 
pretation.’ He quotes Augustine in support of this view, but Calvin 
(in a foot-note) to the contrary, thus ‘It is better to confess ignorance 
than to play with frivolous guesses’—i.e. regarding the mystical 
significance of the Levitical Law. Surely our sympathies here should 
be with Calvin? The time is long past when we need seek spiritual 
nourishment by assigning mystical meanings to passages in the O.T.; 
and it is precisely through the immensely greater knowledge of their 
literal meaning, which modern research has made possible, that we 
can appreciate more fully than ever before the real religious values of 
Old Testament narratives and laws. 

On p. 93 in the note on Zhe Glory of the Lord reference should be 
made to the late Dr Abraham’s book, Zhe Glory of God (1925). 

On p. 217 n. reference should certainly be made to Dr S. A. Cook’s 
remarks, on the Date of the Exodus, in the Cambridge Ancient 
History II. Finally, it would seem as if Mr Binns must have over- 
looked Sir G. A. Smith’s Schweich Lectures (1910) on the Early Poetry 
of Israel; and, good though his notes are on the archaic poetical 
fragments in Numbers (x 35; xxi 17}; xxi 14, 15 and 27-30; and 
especially the Balaam oracles, xxiii, xxiv), nevertheless they would have 
gained in interest and breadth of treatment from a study of G. A. 
Smith’s discussion. 

These are but questions of detail. Mr Binns has furnished us with 
an up-to-date and spirited Commentary, which should certainly be 
received as a valuable addition to the literature on the Old Testament. 


W. A. L. ELMstie. 


A Grammar of Mishnaic Hebrew, by M. H. Seca, M.A. (Oxford: at 
the Clarendon Press, 1927.) 


Many years have passed since Mr Segal published in the Jewish 
Quarterly Review an introductory sketch of the grammar of the Mishna, 
and since then all English scholars have been hoping that he would 
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elaborate his theme. For although Albrecht’s Weuhebriiische Gram- 
matik auf Grund der Miina (1913) is excellent, it is very short, and 
has not been translated into English. Mr Segal’s book is full, not to 
say elaborate, and is very welcome indeed. 

He tells us that he has a double purpose: first and chiefly, ‘to 
provide students of early Rabbinic literature with a fairly complete 
grammar of the dialect of that literature’, and, secondly, ‘to demon- 
strate the organic connexion of this Mishnaic dialect with Biblical 
Hebrew, and its relative independence of contemporary Aramaic, at 
least in the field of grammar’. For he makes much of this, and it is 
a matter of considerable importance. It will be remembered, for 
example, that when Delitzsch desired to reproduce the sayings of our 
Lord in their original language he chose for his translation of the New 
Testament not Aramaic in any of its forms, but the Hebrew of the 
Mishna. He considered (wrongly indeed, as is generally held to-day) 
that our Lord and His contemporaries spoke Mishnaic Hebrew. 
Mr Segal does not seem to go quite so far as that, but he does think 
Hebrew continued as a living language much later than is generally 
supposed. He says: ‘The home of MH [Mishnaic Hebrew] was 
Palestine. So long as the Jewish people retained some sort of national 
existence in Palestine, MH continued to be the language of at least 
a section of the Jewish people living in Palestine. As Jewish life in 
Palestine gradually decayed, and eventually suffered total extinction, so 
MH was banished step by step from everyday life, and eventually, 
towards the end of the Misnaic period, became confined to the learned 
in the schools and academies. With the ruin of these schools in 
Palestine, MH disappeared altogether from its native home, but con- 
tinued to exist side by side with Aram. in the Jewish academies of 
Babylon, whither it had been carried by the Palestinian immigrants. 
When, in their turn, the Babylonian academies also decayed, towards 
the end of the Talmudic period, the last remnant of MH died out. 
The dialect continued a more or less fitful and precarious existence as 
a literary medium, until it passed into the new literary dialect of 
Medieval Hebrew’ (§ 13). 

He does not deny that ‘during our period Aramaic was understood and 
used in Palestine’ (§ 22), but MH ‘still remained a popular speech, as is 
testified by many passages in its literature. Thus, e.g., the Jewish damsels 
at their dances in the vineyards sing to the young men in MH (Ta‘a. iv 8) ; 
the taunt-song against the tyranny of the powerful priests is in MH 
(Pes. 57a: t.Men. xiii 21); popular vows are in MH (Néd.i 1, &c.)’ (§ 20). 
Mr Segal adds indeed in a note, ‘cf. DIN 23 ned snx on o3, 
Néd. 30b. 51 b and Rashi, ad /oc.’, but this surely means: ‘in vows 
one uses common parlance’, without any reference to the language as 
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such, e. g. Hebrew or Aramaic. Among the more noticeable sections 
in which he adduces further evidence on this point §§ 89, 385, 390 may 
be mentioned. 

But Mr Segal is not primarily concerned with theories (however 
important), but with facts. And he here states with extreme particu- 
larity the facts of both the Grammar and the Syntax of Mishnaic 
Hebrew. He is careful, it may be noted, to use the term ‘ Mishnaic’ 
and not ‘New Hebrew’. For non-Biblical Hebrew is of three kinds, 
the two later growing out of the first but far from identical with it ; viz. 
Mishnaic (from about 400 B.C. to about a.D. 400), Medieval Hebrew 
(from the redaction of the Babylonian Talmud about a.p. 500 to 1700), 
and Modern Hebrew (from about 1700 to the present time). The term 
Mishnaic prevents confusion. 

After a general Introduction (§§ 1-28) in which he deals .with the 
subjects mentioned above and others cognate to them, Mr Segal turns 
to Part I, Phonology and Orthography (§§ 29-66), giving the evidence 
for the pronunciation, and then dealing in detail with the vowels and the 
consonants. Part II is Morphology (§§ 67-305), dealing with Pronoun, 
Verb (both generally and in detail), Noun, and Particles. Throughout 
he compares MH with Biblical Hebrew, showing modifications, losses, 
and additions. He is then free for Part III, the Syntax (§§ 306-517) 
of Verb, Noun, Pronoun, and Sentences and Clauses. The table of 
Contents is so very full and detailed that an Index is made un- 
necessary. A list, however, of the Biblical passages to which reference 
is made is appended. . 

We have nothing but praise for Mr Segal’s work, and congratulate 
him upon it. A curious slip, however, occurs in one passage (§ 491), 
where the translation of 

fa pmavin PT ND... wT me ND a MOT NdDde 
is given as ‘if the son of Zakkai had shot his head . . . they would have 
taken no notice of him’. The meaning is, If the son of Zakkai (the 
speaker) had pressed his head down between his knees in prayer God 
would have taken no notice of him, whereas the prayer of a fellow 
Rabbi was heard at once. 

The printing seems to be immaculate (save one word in § 335), an 
extraordinary achievement in view of the number of the Hebrew words, 
nearly all of which are fully pointed. 


Masoreten des Westens, von PAUL KaHLE. Mit Beitragen von Dr IsRAEL 
RaBIN und 30 Lichtdrucktafeln. (W. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1927)- 


THREE, not two, systems of pointing the Hebrew Bible, the earliest 
of them, the Palestinian, being very imperfect yet affording the nucleus 
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out of which grew both the Babylonian or supralineal and the common 


or Tiberian systems; the necessity for this last method of pointing if 
the wishes of the Qaraites were to be satisfied, or their theories refuted, 
and, again, if the challenge of the Qoran was to be met, with its claim 
to a text certain in every detail and completely immaculate ; the lateness 
of the present received text based on rather poor MSSvof the fifteenth 
century ; the vindication of the early date (A.D. 856) ascribed to the 
Cambridge Codex and accepted by Schiller-Szinessy (No. 12 in his 
Catalogue); the restoration of Firkowitsch’ huge collections of early 
MSS to general trustworthiness, in spite of his alteration of dates to 
make them appear earlier than they are—these are some of the con- 
clusions set forth with due evidence by Dr Kahle. This new volume 
of his is therefore very welcome, as a complement to his earlier work on 
Masoreten des Ostens (1913), and his summary of the results which he 
had reached in 1922, when he contributed pp. 71-156 to Bauer and 
Leander’s thought-provoking Historische Grammatik der Hebriischen 
Sprache des alten Testaments. 

This new volume gives, as has been hinted above, the outcome of 
Dr Kahle’s fuller investigations. He tells us that these were ultimately 
due to a few photographs sent by Dr Cowley of pages of a strangely 
pointed Hebrew MS in the Bodleian. These proved to be Pijutim for 
the 9th of Ab, punctuated according to a system hardly known before, 
but now recognized as ‘ Palestinian’. He is able to give us photographs 
of all the pages that exist. 

The plan of the work is this. He deals first with the received 
Masoretic text, and its relation to Ben Asher’s. But who is Ben Asher, 
he asks. And the answer is that while it is the name of a family of 
many generations of Masoretes in Tiberias, it refers especially to the 
last member of the family, Aaron ben Moses ben Asher, and his father 
Moses ben Asher. Moses ben Asher wrote and pointed in a.p. 895 
the codex of the Prophets which is now in the Qaraite synagogue in 
Cairo; Aaron, the MS of the whole Bible with points and Masora now 
in the Sephardic synagogue at Aleppo. Whether Aaron ben Moses 
ben Asher really wrote this has been greatly disputed, but after a long 
investigation Kahle thinks that we have no right to deprive him of the 
honour. It is the same with the earlier MS now in Cairo. The objec- 
tion to both MSS is, in particular, that they often do not agree with the 
received Masoretic text. But this objection does not lie against them 
alone, but against all the older MSS. The fact is that the developement 
of Masoretic studies did not cease with the Ben Ashers. Their methods 
and learning were accepted, but developement in both methods and 
learning took place after their time. 

Kahle’s second chapter describes the beginnings of pointing in the 
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West. Neubauer’s little article in the Jewish Quarterly Review for 
April 1895, pp. 361-364, on a strange form of Hebrew ‘shorthand’ 
with words abbreviated and accompanied by a new kind of vocalization, 
was the first to call attention to the subject. But no one has worked 
it out as fully as Dr Kahle. It is closely connected with the Samaritan 
system. He then (ch. iii) gives some account of the Masoretes of 
Tiberias and their work, shewing that at first they were satisfied with 
adding here and there a vowel to make the Palestinian system clearer, 
but afterwards were obliged to go through everything afresh, adding, 
perhaps concurrently, accents as well as vowels. Hence our modern 
‘Hebrew Grammar’ consists for the most part in rediscovering the 
rules by which the Masoretes affixed their different signs. How far 
these agreed with the original pronunciation of Hebrew in Biblical 
times is another question. Dr Kahle thinks that in the solution of this 
Wutz’ book (not yet completed, but reviving Tychsen’s theory that the 
LXX was translated from a Hebrew text transliterated into Greek) will 
play an important part. 

In the fourth chapter Kahle describes the old Hebrew MSS in 
Leningrad, and it is satisfactory to learn not only that they are being 
properly cared for, but also that it is possible for a foreigner to consult 
them there without being harassed, and indeed with the power of 
securing valuable assistancé. They are the two large collections by 
Firkowitzsch, whose falsifications Kahle assures us are easily detected. 
He describes fourteen MSS, and gives us photographs of specimen 
pages. One was written in A.D. 930 by the writer of the Aleppo MS 
mentioned above, and the others are of various dates down to A.D. 1121. 
They seem to have been entirely neglected by recent editors of the 
Masoretic text. 

The last chapter describes the Liturgical texts mentioned above, 
together with some others. This is followed by an Appendix containing 
a transliteration of these into ordinary Hebrew type, with a translation 
and notes. To sum up; Dr Kahle has written an exceedingly valuable 
treatise likely to influence profoundly the course of Masoretic studies, 
and to lead toa fresh consideration of the minutiae of the received text. 


Studies of the Spanish Mystics, by E. ALLISON PEErRs, M.A. Vol. I. 
(The Sheldon Press, 1927.) 


Entre los pucheros anda el Senor. So said S. Teresa, or, in English 
paraphrase, ‘ Among the pots and pans walketh the Lord.’ But this is 
the utterance of all spiritual religion, not of Mysticism in the technical 
sense. Nor again is Francisco de Osuna’s ‘ All created things are 
a ladder whereby the feet of the wise ascend to God’ (p. 88). Mysti- 
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cism proper professes far more than this. It is occupied with the state 
of the soul, and, though the Mystics would be the first to welcome 
M¢Cheyne’s dictum, ‘ For one look at self, take ten looks at Christ,’ 
they seem to us sober Englishmen to be far too much given to intro- 
spection. The Mystic, in the meaning given to the word in this 
volume, is ‘one who has fallen in love with God’ (p. xiii), and walks 
in the threefold Way, the Purgative, the Illuminative, and the Unitive. 
In the first he recognizes his sinfulness and endeavours to overcome it. 
In the second he meditates on God, contemplating Him, while God 
Himself feeds and refreshes him (p. 249). In the third, ‘ the soul, like 
a second Jacob, ascends to Bethel, which being interpreted is the House 
of God, for there God receives the soul as into His own House. ... 
God taketh possession of him, for this is that which comes to pass 
when the human spirit takes refuge in God, and is united with Him 
that can do all things’ (pp. 117 sq.). Or, as S. Teresa says, ‘all the 
faculties fail here, and are suspended in such a manner that their 
working can in no wise be comprehended. . . . The will must be fully 
occupied in loving, but it understands not that it loves; the under- 
standing, if it comprehends, understands not how it comprehends, or, 
at the least, the object of its comprehension. I think myself that it 
works not at all’ (p. 16r). 

Mr Peers has set himself a great task, that of making the Mystics ot 
Spain known to us in England. For until now that knowledge has 
been confined to few, and in itself has been very slight and partial. 
For few know more than a little of S. Teresa, and perhaps of Luis de 
Granada and S. John of the Cross, besides, of course, S. Ignatius ot 
Loyola, who indeed comes first in this volume, though his mysticism is 
of a curious kind. 

Mr Peers tells us of the difficulties encountered in planning his 
project. The first was that of the classification and arrangement of at 
least forty to fifty authors. He adopted a combination of the order of 
merit and of chronology. The second lay in the extreme rarity of the 
books, and of the manuscripts, of most of the writers, which is still 
involving long and arduous search in monasteries and private houses 
scattered throughout Spain. But with the seven greater mystics con- 
tained in this volume the latter difficulty was, as it seems, not felt so 
much. These are S. Ignatjus, Luis de Granada, Francisco de Osuna, 
S. Teresa, S. John of the Cross, Luis de Leén, and Juan de los 
Angeles, all, it will be observed, belonging to the sixteenth century. 
The method employed is first to give a short account of the writer, and 
then a somewhat full summary of his mystical teaching, together with 
extracts. In this way the reader obtains a first-hand acquaintance with 
at least the leading points on which each insists. 
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But Mr Peers has done more than this. He has added Biblio- 
graphies which form perhaps the most valuable part of the whole 
volume. I. Selected works of a general character on Mysticism and 
related subjects which deal with the Spanish Mystics. II. Selected 
works dealing with Spanish History and Literature in which reference 
is made to the Spanish Mystics. III. Serviceable Bibliographies for 
Students of Spanish Mysticism. IV. Works on Spanish Mysticism. 
And V, more particularly, a copious and detailed Bibliography of the 
Authors studied in this volume: (1) Old Editions, (2) Recent Editions, 
(3) Translations, and (4) Commentaries. Henceforth the student of 
Mysticism in Spain will know where he can find information, and the 
devout Christian who desires to learn something of the higher stages of 
the Divine life will know which author, and which edition, will best 
suit his immediate purpose. 


A. Lukyn WILLIAMS. 


Mittelalterliches Geistesleben, by MARTIN GRABMANN. (Hueber, Munich, 
1926.) 


Dr GRABMANN’S solid and almost formidable volume presents a re- 
markable picture of his ceaseless activity in the field of medieval learn- 
ing to which he has devoted his life. His main object has been to 
impart the coherence of a book to a number of essays and studies 
hitherto scattered through periodicals, and likely, therefore, to escape 
the notice of many inquirers, It has not, however, been purely a case 
of reprinting old matter. In one or two instances the original was 
published in a foreign language, and is now translated into German. 
The important discussion of the Aristotelian Commentaries of St 
Thomas has been fully revised ; while at the beginning of the volume 
there is an entirely new survey of the aims and methods of research in 
scholastic and mystical literature, supplemented by an interesting ac- 
count of the Franciscan School at Quaracchi, to which we owe, among 
other things, the monumental edition of St Bonaventura’s works. To 
one about to embark upon the medieval ocean Dr Grabmann’s masterly 
description of the manifold routes and harbours may sound not unlike 
Dante’s warning in the Paradiso, Canto ii :— 


O voi che siete in piccioletta barca, 
Desiderosi d’ ascoltar, seguiti 
Retro al mio legno che cantando varca, 
Tornate a riveder li vostri liti. 


Dr Grabmann, to be sure, does not sing as he goes his way, but his 
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indication of the vast expanse of modern erudition, together with his 
statement (quoted from Cardinal Ehrle) that not more than a fourth or 
fifth part of extant scholastic theology and philosophy has yet been 
printed, does provoke some rather serious doubts about the policy of 
the future. How much of the unprinted is really worth printing? No 
answer, of course, is possible until the contents of all the libraries have 
been inspected. But is there not some ground, after the old contempt 
for medievalism, for fearing a reaction towards an uncritical enthusiasm 
for every work composed between certain dates? Some excuse for 
scepticism is even supplied, though accidentally, by Dr Grabmann him- 
self. He gives us, for example, a learned discourse on the medieval 
Sprachlogik, and reviews the array of MSS still existing to illustrate its 
history. But when he arrives at the question of Bedeutung, there is, 
surely, very little to be said. To understand in a general way the 
ancient connexion of language and logic, embedded in terms such as 
vox and sermo, is certainly important ; but what else can we say in the 
end of that kind of logic but that it was crude and childish, an un- 
fortunate legacy from which the medieval philosophers had to extricate 
themselves as best they could? The less these forgotten text-books are 
reprinted, the better for all concerned. 

On the other hand, no such criticism is applicable to the bulk of 
Dr Grabmann’s essays, least of all to those which treat directly of 
St Thomas, or of persons and matters related to the central movement 
of medieval philosophy. Ulrich of Strassburg, for example, a pupil of 
the great Albert, seems well to deserve attention, and the same is true 
of John of Kastl, whose authorship of the De adhaerendo Deo, so long 
ascribed to Albert, has been conclusively proved by Dr Grabmann. 
Another interesting discovery of Dr Grabmann’s is the Aristotelian 
commentaries of Siger of Brabant, which promise to throw some new 
light upon that unfortunate man. The study of commentaries—books 
about books about books—never sounds very inspiring, but Dr Grab- 
mann’s handling of the subject, especially in relation to St Thomas and 
Aristotelianism, should easily convince us that dry bones may live. 
Perhaps the most important fact, now gradually emerging from this line 
of research, is the distinction, not only in methods of study, but also in 
wider questions of policy, between the two University faculties of 
Theology and Arts. The typical commentary of the ‘artist’ grows out 
of the educational course, assumes the style of a lecture, and tends to 
pass into the form of the guaestio disputaia, in which the text of Aristotle 
may serve chiefly as a peg for the lecturer’s opinions. ‘The tradition of 
the theologians is different, and the commentaries of St Thomas are 
literary works, not indeed excluding important digressions, but primarily 
directed to the exposition of Aristotle’s text. Moreover, the artists were 
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frankly occupied with ‘ profane’ studies, and it was no immediate concern 
of theirs to prove that Aristotelian doctrines were either consonant or 
dissonant with Catholic theology. Human nature being much the same 
then as now, they probably enjoyed having a dig at the theologians, and 
thus it easily becomes intelligible that Siger of Brabant and others 
should exploit the Averroist interpretation and accompany it with the 
cynical doctrine of the twofold truth. For St Thomas it was a very 
different problem. Gifted with deeper insight into the intellectual crisis 
of Europe, and with keener understanding of the political situation, he 
had to combine the apparently discrepant aims, first, of expounding 
Aristotle honestly, with the least possible reference to current disputes ; 
secondly, of proving that Aristotle, considered within his proper limita- 
tions, could be freely studied without detriment to the Church. The 
phases in his own developement, as an expositor of Aristotle, are re- 
vealed to close inspection, and some important passages relevant to this 
question are cited by Dr Grabmann. It was, for example, only by 
degrees that he came to see that Aristotle’s argument for the eternity 
of motion was no mere dialectical exercise, but a definite judgement. 
Yet when he did see it, he admitted it without hesitation, and even 
dismissed as ‘frivolous’ the attempt to prove that Aristotle had said 
nothing contrary to the faith. Or again, it has now become clear that 
the gradual stiffening of the opposition to Averroes was not due to theo- 
logical animus, but rather to a better knowledge of Aristotle, derived 
from translations made directly from the Greek, or from commentators 
belonging to the Greek tradition. ec video guid pertineat ad doctrinam 
fidei qualiter philosophi verba exponantur. So writes St Thomas to the 
General of his Order, and side by side with this saying we may set his 
weighty comment on diversities of interpretation :—guicguid autem 
horum sit non est nobis curandum, quia studium philosophiae non est ad 
hoc quod sciatur quid homines senserint, sed qualiter se habeat veritas 
rerum. The man whose eventual position was expressed in these 
aphorisms can scarcely be dismissed as the slave of authority or as the 
garbler of ancient authors in the interest of dogmatic preconceptions. 

Other valuable essays, deserving more consideration than can here 
be allowed them, are those relating to the conception of natural right, 
to the women mystics of Germany, and to the metaphysical disputations 
of Suarez. Whatever his subject, we find in Dr Grabmann the same 
first-hand knowledge, the same lucidity, the same complete grasp of the 
principles which should govern the various kinds of research into the 
spiritual life of the medieval world. 


W. H. V. READE. 
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Preaching in Medieval England: An Introduction to Sermon Manu- 
scripts of the period c. 1350-1450, by G. R. Owst, M.A., Ph.D., 
Assistant Editorial Secretary to the Medieval-Latin Dictionary 
Committee. (Cambridge, at the University Press, 1926. Cambridge 
Studies in Medieval Life and Thought, edited by G. G. Coulton.) 


HiTHERTO medieval preaching has received comparatively little 
study. There was a time when it was almost a point of honour with 
Protestants to believe that all medieval clergymen were ‘ dumb hounds’ ; 
and even as recently as 1921 Father Bede Jarrett expressed the opinion 
that in medieval England strictly formal preaching had little or no 
place. In this matter as in others Cardinal Gasquet has deserved our 
gratitude, if not for the inerrancy of his conclusions, at least for breaking 
through erroneous traditions. Dr Owst has given four years of work 
not only to the printed sermons of the period 1350-1450 but also to 
a mass of manuscripts scattered in University, College, and Cathedral 
libraries, most of which it is safe to say have not been read for many 
centuries. His conclusions have therefore a weight which no other 
writing on medieval sermons can have. From many points of view this 
is not merely the best, it is the only book on the subject. Dr Owst has 
indeed produced that extremely rare thing: a new book, new not so 
much because he corrects his predecessors as because he has had in 
many places no predecessors. 

‘The book falls into three parts: the preachers, the preaching, and 
the preached word. In the first we trace the personal record of two 
preaching bishops, Fitzralph and Brunton, and there follows an estimate 
of the quantity and quality of the preaching of the beneficed clergy. 
Next come studies of the monastic and the mendicant preachers, the 
pardoners, the hermits, and the Lollards. The second section (perhaps 
the least original) discusses the times and places of sermons and the 
reception that they had from the congregations, whether as part of the 
regular service inter missarum sollemnia or on more special occasions 
at crosses and in procession. In the third part we reach the sermon 
manuscripts themselves, Latin and English, and that mass of tracts 
and verse whose close relationship with the medieval sermon Dr Owst 
has most happily elucidated. He has much to say about the northern 
school of translators (of whom Rolle may be taken both as inspirer and 
as symbol); but though he convinces us of its importance he does not 
entirely succeed in shewing precisely what its importance is. Dr Owst’s 
work is of the greatest value in providing a true setting for one side of 
the activities of Wyclif and*his followers; the Lollard movement 
appears not as a revolt against the general current of the times, but as 
the extreme left wing of contemporary thought with many parallels 
among the orthodox, distinguishable from the orthodox indeed only 
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with the greatest difficulty. In the last part of the book Dr Owst takes 
us into the study of the medieval preacher and shews us how he com- 
poses his sermon. 

Though the production of the book is characteristic of the press from 
which it comes there are a few misprints. Dr Owst is over-fond of 
commas, but we think he would delete one from p. 96 and one from 
p. 353- The Latin of pages 141 and 212 is suspect. A capital a has 
been dropped from p. 344, and on pp. 346-347 there is wavering 
between # and & in references to our Lord. It is an unfortunate 
oversight which leads Dr Owst to deprive Cardinal Gasquet of any 
honorific prefix in many passages in text and notes, though he is 
punctilious about e.g. M. Jusserand. On p. 334, note 5, there is no 
proper reference to an earlier foot-note. 

Dr Owst is an enthusiast and he has some of the enthusiast’s defects. 
He reproves some of the scholars who cross his path with unnecessary 
crudeness. He sometimes exaggerates, as when (in the course of a 
most enlightening discussion of Piers Plowman as ‘the quintessence 
of English Mediaeval preaching gathered up into a single metrical piece 
of unusual charm and vivacity’) he refers to the literature of the pulpit 
as ‘the one complete clue’ to the poem. Certain rather cheap 
sneers at Moody and Sankey and at Protestant preaching in general 
seem to us unworthy of so scholarly a book, and before Dr Owst dis- 
misses eighteenth-century meeting-houses as unbeautiful and unadorned 
he should study more carefully such as remain. We hope that Dr 
Owst in future will forget the existence of the exclamation mark, will 
purge his writing of hackneyed expressions, and will write with more 
simplicity and restraint. 

But it would be ungrateful and misleading to end with a note of 
criticism. It is a pleasing necessity to emphasize again the extra- 
ordinary interest and the sound scholarship of Dr Owst’s work. By 
one book he has placed himself in an assured position among medieval 
scholars. His learning, his patience, and his affectionate appreciation 
of his material are beyond any question. We look forward to his 
more detailed discussion of the contents of the sermon manuscripts to 
which this book has introduced us. 


The Beginnings of Arminianism to the Synod of Dort, by A. W. 
Harrison, M.C., B.Sc., D.D., Vice-Principal of Westminster 
Training College. (University of London Press, Ltd., London, 1926.) 


Lovers of ‘the ever-memorable Mr John Hales’ are familiar with 
what will probably always remain the most attractive English introduc- 
tion to the Synod of Dort, but Hales’s letters need a supplement and it 
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has not been easy to find one for the English reader. Superciliousness 
about Calvinistic theology and theologians rather than understanding 
of them has marked much English writing in recent years. To-day 
there are not a few signs of a change to a more intelligent and sym- 
pathetic appreciation of Calvin and his work, and as one of these signs 
Dr Harrison’s book is very welcome. Though his title is Arminianism, 
of necessity much of his theme is Calvinism. 

About a third of the book treats of Arminius himself and does full 
justice to his scholarship, his piety, and his charm. The second section 
covers the ten years between his death and the execution of Barnevelt 
in 1619. The last two chapters tell in some detail the story of the 
Synod and most usefully set out in full the Synod’s conclusions con- 
cerning the Five Points of the Remonstrance. Dr Harrison’s method 
throughout is purely historical; there is little attempt to give the 
theological background of the Remonstrant movement, to find its 
springs in any theological tradition, or to estimate its influence in later 
history. An interesting glimpse of the relationship between Arminian 
and Socinian views of the Atonement is given, but it is a glimpse only. 
As a narrator Dr Harrison excels. He enters with sympathy into the 
motives of Arminian and Calvinist, and though his heroes are Arminius 
and Wtenbogaert, perhaps the chief effect of his work is to shew that 
the High Calvinist opposition to Arminianism was not based on mere 
theological obscurantism ; it rested even more on a determination to 
maintain the freedom of the Church from state control. Dr Harrison 
is at his best in unravelling the threads of political and theological 
influences ; no one can read his book without revising unfavourable 
opinions of Dutch Calvinism formed by the brilliant perversity and 
transparent bias of Motley. 

Not the least interesting part of the book is that which makes clear 
the interest taken in the struggle by James I and his influence in 
helping the orthodox to victory. In theology James was the ally of 
the High Calvinists whose anti-Erastianism he was fighting in English 
Puritanism. His interventions reveal that Stuart muddleheadedness 
which made him for all his ability so futile a figure in Europe and 
which condemned his country and his church to a trivial part in an age 
of great issues. The parallel between the ecclesiastical and political 
struggles in England and the Netherlands in the seventeenth century 
has often been drawn; Dr Harrison has good things to say of it, but 
we do not think that the story, at least as he tells it, justifies his judge- 
ment that the persecution after the Synod of Dort of the Arminian 
Dissenters was ‘even more virulent’ than the policy named from the 
Clarendon Code. Dr Harrison does his best for the attractive Grotius, 
but when all is said Grotius’s moral courage fell below the level of his 
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intellect ; and in crises he revealed a strain of weakness and something 
approaching selfish apathy about his friends. 

The book is attractively produced with but few misprints. On 
p. 208 the word Presbyterians is difficult to understand. On p. 309 
(last line but one) Vovember seems to be a mistake for December. On 
pp. 34, 61, 355, and 387 letters are misplaced or inverted. Dr Har- 
rison wavers a little in the spelling of names, as on pp. 94 and 95, where 
he gives no less than three ways of spelling van Aerssen, and then on 
p. 277 adds a fourth. It is most regrettable that, apparently in a need- 
less attempt to brighten what is a very good style of writing, Dr Har- 
rison frequently descends to colloquial and cant expressions and cheap 
humour sometimes in questionable taste. 

Macaulay once lamented that whilst every schoolboy knew something 
of the Spanish empire in America ‘English gentlemen of highly 
cultivated minds’ knew little or nothing of matters in India that con- 
cerned them more nearly. The same lament might be made about 
ecclesiastical studies. Most of us know more of North Africa or 
Assisi than of Heidelberg or Dort. Dr Harrison has removed many 
of our excuses, and has shewn that even behind supralapsarianism and 
sublapsarianism are living issues and human endeavour. 


Christianity and the French Revolution, by A. AULARD. Translated by 
Lapy Frazer. (Zhe Library of European Political Thought, 
edited by Harotp J. Lasx1, M.A. London, Ernest Benn, Ltd., 
1927.) 

‘THE story of this attempt to destroy the Christian life . . .,’ says the 
publishers’ note, ‘ is of particular interest in the light of the situation in 
Russia to-day.’ It is difficult indeed to avoid marking parallels between 
France and Russia as we watch the early attempts to secure a new re- 
formed ‘constitutional’ church followed by attempts to extirpate re- 
ligion: first by the toleration and encouragement of the rivals of the 
dominant confession, then by the application of force and terror, and 
then by the less dramatic methods of ‘ education’ and ‘ cultural atmo- 
sphere’. 

Despite the title of the series in which it appears, this book is a study 
rather of political action than of political thought. M. Aulard has col- 
lected the principal legislative and administrative acts which affected 
religion from 1789 to the Concordat of 1802, and has described the 
manner in which public opinion received them. With the ease and 
precision of the true scholar he ‘illustrates from his exceptional know- 
ledge of the Revolution the general course of events. On some subjects, 
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e.g. the fortunes of the Protestants and Jews, and the balance of 
strength between the papal and the constitutional church, the reader 
finds information which is not readily found elsewhere. But the truth 
is that, though M. Aulard presents the outline of the story in a spirited 
way, he has neither the space nor the time to do much more than collect 
what most full histories of the Revolution tell about his subject. It was 
indeed impossible to do more in a handsomely produced volume of whose 
164 numbered pages not less than 23 are either blank or almost blank. 

* My endeavour’, writes M. Aulard, ‘has been to be impartial’. On 
this subject no reasonable person would expect perfect impartiality ; 
especially in the early part of his book M. Aulard has succeeded better 
than his earlier writings led us to expect. M. Aulard knows too much 
to minimize the sufferings of the faithful or to represent the administra- 
tion of most government policy in this period as other than utterly 
tyrannical. He makes clear that there was little disposition at any time 
towards genuine toleration, and that from the beginning the Left 
strenuously opposed attempts to secure liberty of worship for all con- 
fessions. M. Aulard’s sympathetic and understanding treatment of the 
somewhat ludicrous festivities of the Worship of Reason and of the 
Supreme Being is as laudable as it is unusual, but it stands in notable 
contrast with his failure to recognize in any generous or worthy way the 
faith of those who carried on Christian worship at the height of the 
atheistic Terror. Sometimes they had no priest (whose motives might 
be suspect) to help them, but M. Aulard thinks that ‘wedded to their 
habits’ is an adequate description of the state of mind of these country- 
men of his. M. Aulard finds room even in this small book to repeat not 
once or twice what is surely either a very innocent or a slightly dis- 
ingenuous wonder that, with the bloody examples of repression before 
their eyes, handfuls of unarmed, disorganized peasants did not attempt 
more often to prevent the desecration of parish churches by persons 
who could count on the resources of a military government. Time after 
time M. Aulard calls this ‘ indifference’: we suggest the word ‘fear’. 
M. Aulard is ‘startled’ to find that the effective government of the 
Terror did not provoke the same opposition as the feeble government 
of Louis XVI on the eve of its dissolution. He frankly says that the 
influence of the peasants was ‘hardly felt’ in the National Convention, 
yet allows himself with some naivete to write of ‘the people’, when 
‘the Paris mob’ would be probably quite as accurate a description 
of the men he has in mind. 

M. Aulard has been most fortunate in his translator: except in a very 
few places we forget that it is a translation. The book is attractively 
produced, but much more care in co-ordinating the two calendars was 
needed in order to make the sequence of events at all clear to readers 
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who have made no special study of the Revolution. For such a table 
of principal events would have been useful, The headings of § 2 and 
§ 3 of Chapter II do not correspond with the division of the text. 

M. Aulard leaves us still asking for the book which will answer the 
fundamental questions about the Revolution and religion. We want to 
know more of the religious views of the members of the successive as- 
semblies and governing cliques. We have no explanation of the amaz- 
ing career of Grégoire. We want the developement of opinion in Paris 
and outside traced with far more detail and impartiality than any one 
has yet given to it. 

B. L. MANNING. 


On the Symbols of Abbreviations for -tur. Speculum ii (1927) pp. 52-65 : 
A Nest of Ancient Notae, ib. pp. 160-176, by E. K. Ranp. 
(Milford, 1927.) 


PROFESSOR RAND is going to make of Speculum a nest of observa- 
tions on palaeography, always illustrated by many facsimiles. The 
first paper shews that Lindsay, Wotae Latinae, p. 377, cautious as he 
always is, was too bold in saying that the -wr sign like a 2 came into 
general use about 820, the sort of statement that one welcomes so 
heartily. Here good reason is shewn for putting back its introduction 
by some twenty years, and it is suggested that on its side the older 
apostrophe survived beyond the middle of the ninth century. The MS 
with the 2 symbol that interests him most is Tours MS 1o, a copy of 
the Octateuch of much importance to the Vatican editors of the New 
Vulgate, and he is inclined to see in it a pre-Alcuin copy of an Irish 
MS that was already at Tours when Alcuin came. 

The second paper widens our conception of the sources of abbrevia- 
tions. We used to put them down to the lawyers, following Isidore’s 
account of the JVotae Juris; Lindsay has found many zofae in a 
grammar-book, a commentary on the Psalms, and letters of St Augustine ; 
we have also classics, the Cicero P. Oxy. 1097 and marginalia of 
Virgil and Terence. Now in Tours 286, Augustine de Musica, Rand 
points to a copy made perhaps by two men who worked on the Vatican 
Livy in a style that prevailed at Tours before Alcuin’s reform : these 
men had an uncial archetype full of ancient abbreviations which they 
often copied exactly and occasionally misunderstood. Rand makes 
a list and distinguishes many that Lindsay has not included in his 
great study and many that were unknown to the Irish School, whereas 
most of the Irish stock are absent. Hence he argues that the few 
symbols hitherto classed as Irish that the MS contains must have been 
derived by the Irish from the continent and not invented. 
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So we gain a new link in the chain of continuity from ancient to 
medieval times ; we have zo/ae in a work on music as well as previously 
known subjects; people at Tours knew and read such ofae pretty 
well ; so when they avoided their use it was on purpose, yet even an 
early ninth-century MS may, like this one, be full of them: and the 
Irish probably invented less than we give them credit (or discredit) for. 
Who but Rand or Lindsay could have got so much out of a MS? 


E. H. MInns. 


Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea: The Ecclesiastical History and The Martyrs 
of Palestine, translated with Introduction and Notes by H. J. 
LawLor, D.D., Litt.D., and J. E. L. Outton, B.D. Volume i. 
Translation. (S.P.C.K. 1927.) 


Tuis is a well-printed volume, with the matter clearly arranged and 
divided into sections with appropriate headings and dates. The transla- 
tion, as translation, is couched in particularly lucid and good English— 
no small achievement when dealing with so turgid a writer as Eusebius. 
As the second volume containing the Introduction and Notes has not 
yet appeared, criticism must be confined to the renderings in such 
passages as seem to call for comment. Dr E. Schwartz’s text (Leipzig 
1903-1909) has with a few exceptions been followed. One is inclined 
to wish that the exceptions had been more in number. For instance, 
in i. 2. rr there is given a rendering of the interpolated text unhappily 
adopted by Schwartz, irdpxovra divayw Kai codiav: while the parallel 
and equally unjustifiable interpolations of iooxAej and of eixdéva are 
ignored. No doubt the original text was simply vrapxov in the sense of 
‘lieutenant, second in command’, as was pointed out by Professor 
Claude Jenkins in /. 7. S. x, January 1909, p. 277. Again, in ii. 23. 7 
some notification should have been made that the text is corrupt and 
‘Oblias’ unintelligible. A reference to 7. 7: S. xv, October 1913, p. 138, 
would have been useful. 

In iii. 39. 3, in the quotation from that clumsy writer Papias, the 
contrast between the alien { Jewish] commandments and those of Christ 
is not brought out, and the Greek articles are ignored. E. C. Selwyn’s 
criticism (Zhe Oracles in the New Testament, page 413) of Lightfoot’s 
translation cannot be overlooked. Read ‘not in those who recall the 
alien commandments but in those [who recall | those given by the Lord 
to the faith, which reach me from the Truth itself’. Papias then explains 
how he had collected the statements of the Elders as to the sayings of 
the Apostles in their time, and how he treasured what Aristion and John 
the Elder were still saying. And then he goes on: ‘For I did not 
imagine that the texts out of the books would profit me so much as the 
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comments from a living and surviving voice.’ The last words are 
possibly reminiscent of 1 Peter i. 23, but should not be italicized as 
a citation. Again, iii. 39. 15: rd&e is best translated as a rhetorical 
term, as F. H. Colson shewed in 7. ZS. xiv, October 1912, p. 62. 
Tdgis means a complete scheme rather than an arrangement or order— 
still less a chronological order. Papias apologizes for Mark, first for 
not having followed the usual plan of the earliest preachers of the Gospel, 
which was to shew that Jesus was the promised Messiah because He 
fulfilled the prophetic oracles; and secondly for not having given the 
sayings and doings of Christ in a complete scheme. His Gospel was not 
in the form of a systematic exposition of the Dominical Oracles ; and it 
was defective so far as ragis was concerned, yet accurate so far as it went. 

In iv. 22. 3 the much-disputed d:adcxiv éerorncdyny is translated, 
following Lightfoot (Cem. Rom. i. 154), ‘I made a succession-list’, It 
is true that Hegesippus (like Eusebius himself) is fond of recording 
episcopal successions, but the Greek here is an awkward expression, 
and probably contains some corruption. In the next sentence émi 7d 
airG Adyw must mean ‘on the basis of the same tradition’, as Robson 
pointed out in 7. 7..S. xv, October 1913, p. 139. And in the following 
sentence ‘Thebuthis... began secretly to corrupt her from the seven 
sects among the people, to which he himself belonged’ is nonsense. 
The Greek itself is corrupt. 

In v. 1. 7 ‘confinements’ is not a good translation of ovyxA«ioes, as 
it rather suggests ‘imprisonments’. It means ‘proscriptions’ from 
bath and market-place and friends’ houses. Renan pictured the position 
correctly (Marc Auréle, p. 305). ‘If one of them happened to be seen, 
wild clamours arose ; he was beaten, pulled about, struck with stones, 
and forced to barricade himself in, 

Ibid. 22. The references in Note 6 should be to John iv 14, vii. 38, 
Rev. xxi 6; and not to John xix 34. 

We shall await with great interest the publication of the second 


volume. 
T. HERBERT BINDLEY. 


Tractate Shabbath (Mishnah), translated with explanatory notes by 
W. O. E. OrsTerLEy, D.D. (S.P.C.K., 1927). Medieval Hebrew 
Minstrelsy, by H. M. Loewe and Rosa L. Henriques. 


Dr. OEsTERLEY justly remarks in his Introduction that of the sixty- 
three tractates included in the Mishnah, Shaddath is second to none in 
importance. Both as a holy day and a day of rest the Sabbath has 
been one of the strongholds of orthodox Judaism : and this tractate is 
the exposition of the rules and customs which govern the observance 
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of the day. As such it has an importance for students of the New Testa- 
ment, for.much of the controversy between Jesus and the Pharisaic 
party turns on just the matters with which Saddath is concerned. 

In the present work we are given an introduction of twenty-seven 
pages followed by a translation with notes, and an index of scripture 
references. Translation and notes are good, and the paraphrastic 
additions to the text—enclosed within square brackets—are as good as 
a second commentary. There are however occasional lapses as well 
as places where a rendering different from Dr Oesterley’s seems prefer- 
able. These are noted below. 

p. 23 1. 10 for ‘spiral pin’ read ‘ perfumed charm ’. 

p. 28 1. 14 for ‘severs’ read ‘ sews’. 

p. 31 ll. 3f for ‘a small sieve or a large sieve’ read ‘a fine sieve or 
a coarse sieve’. 

p. 42 second note: for daBBarw pds read cafBarirpos. 

p. 47 l. 13 ‘with his other hand’ is impossible in view of the rule in 
xii 3 which prohibits the use of the pen with either hand. The context 
shews that unusual methods of writing are contemplated, and we must 
understand, with Rashi and Bartenora, some way of writing other than 
the ordinary, probably ‘with the hand inverted’ or perhaps ‘ with the 
back of the hand’. On the same page for ydAyavos read ydAxavOos : 
and, line 4 from foot, for ‘blood’ read ‘ water’. 

p. 58 ll. 15 f should be translated: ‘and one may make a partition 
of all kinds of vessels, whether full or empty, so that the fire does not 
spread’. This is clear from the dictum of R. Jose which follows. 

p. 59 l. 9 for ‘increment’ read ‘ excrement’. 

p. 66 1. 17 for Eliezer’ read ‘ Eleazar’. 

p. 73 1. 6 ‘One may not scratch oneself’. The rendering seems too 
general. In this paragraph and the preceding, toilet operations are 
under consideration, and it is better to take the verb pmanD as a 
reference to something of the kind. Rashi explains it as the use of the 
strigil (xOYIDwN = O.F. estrille = Lat. strigilis) and some such render- 
ing as ‘one may not make use of a strigil’ is to be preferred. ‘One 
may not walk on a clay soil’. This translation does not commend 
itself either. Whatever mmba may mean, it is evidently something to 
which one goes down as the verb j»™1 shews. The most probable 
explanation is that of the Gemara, Rashi, and Maimonides, that the 
word signifies a bathing-pool with a clay or mud bottom: and the 
rendering would be ‘one may not go down into a mud bath’. On 
the same page ll. 7f read ‘one may not straighten ... and one may 
not set’, 

p- 74 second note read MiB 2. 

p. 79 ll. 9 ff read ‘one may cut up pumpkins . . . and carrion’. 
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If the reading of the Mishnah Shaddath leaves one with a sense that 
the Jewish Sabbath is an elaborate bondage and its law a complicated 
piece of hair-splitting, Mr. Loewe’s collection of songs may serve to 
remind us that there is another side to the picture, and that within 
the fence of the law an experience was possible which could clothe 
itself adequately only in the forms of music and poetry. Medieval 
Hebrew Minstrelsy is a collection of sixteen Zemiroth with their tradi- 
tional music. The poems are given according to the Hebrew text of 
Dr Hirschfeld together with English verse renderings by Mr Loewe to 
fit the Hebrew tunes. Each song is provided with notes, mainly 
references to the O.T., the more useful since the authors delighted in 
frequent and often very recondite allusions to Scripture. In addition 
there are introductory essays and a valuable appendix of literary parallels 
to the Zemiroth. The music is simply and effectively arranged by 
Mrs Henriques: and Miss Hirschfeld has made charming decorations 
as headpieces to the poems. 

Apart from poems whose authors cannot be identified the present 
collection ranges from the tenth century to the sixteenth and covers 
a great variety of moods. Some of the songs are plaintive, some jovial 
and rollicking. Some are of a contemplative and mystical turn: one 
can only be described as a little apocalypse. In all the note of devotion 
and loyalty to the ancestral Faith is strong and clear. 

The work of translating, annotating and embellishing this anthology is 
admirably done throughout. Only one point calls for correction. In the 
prayer on pp. 25f the verbs are frequently given with the ending of the 
3rd person in -eth. This should surely be altered to -est. But this is 
a very small thing. ‘ At last we have a worthy edition of the Zemiroth’ 
says the Chief Rabbi in his foreword to the book. This is high praise 


and the book fully justifies it. 
T. W. Manson. 


FATHER Prat’s Za Théologie de Saint Paul was welcomed in this 
JouRNAL (vol. xi p. 131) on its first appearance in 1908. That it has 
established itself firmly for a wide circle of readers is shewn by the fact 
that there have been eleven editions of it in French. The full learning 
of the book and its generally conservative handling of critical questions 
will commend to English readers of similar sympathies the translation 
now published (Zhe Theology of Saint Paul, by FERNAND Prat, S.J., 
translated from the French by Joun L. StopparpD. Burns, Oates, and 
Washbourne, vol. i, 1926, vol. ii, 1927.) 


Jesus the Nazarene—Myth or History? (T. Fisher Unwin, 1926) is 
a translation by Mr F. Stephens of M. Maurice Goguel’s book which 
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was reviewed in this JOURNAL last year (vol. xxvi p. 433). The translation 
reads well and is welcome. An excellent survey of the history of the 
discussion in France is given by M. Goguel himself in a recent number 
of Zhe Harvard Theological Review (April, 1926), revealing a situation 
in French Protestantism like that with which we are familiar as regards 
the difficulty of establishing a fruitful partnership between science and 
faith, on which—as M. Goguel says—the future of religion in large 
measure depends. 


The Expositors Year Book (Hodder & Stoughton, 1926), edited by 
Dr James Moffatt, with the assistance of other scholars, furnishes a very 
useful survey of the work done in most of the departments of theo- 
logical study during the year 1925, and supplies trustworthy short 
accounts of a mass of books and articles. A second volume just issued 
does the same good service for the work of the year 1926. 


The Church's Debt to Heretics, by Rurus M. Jones, D.D., Litt.D., 
LL.D. (James Clarke & Co., 1925), is an attractive little book. There 
is in it no direct eulogy or whitewashing of the heretics, and indeed 
much less about the Church’s debt to them than the title suggests. 
Here and there the student of theology will be conscious of the amateur’s 
mind and hand. That Dr Jones does not know the kind of problem 
with which Christian theologians are trying to deal to-day is shewn by 
what he says on p. 94 of the differences between Arians and Athanasians. 
The issue he picks out as being one of interest to the fourth century 
only is one very much to be debated in the twentieth—though, of course, 
in a way related to the new knowledge of our own times. But he gives 
us a very live and breezy survey of the history of doctrine which serious 
students of Theology may read with enjoyment and advantage, and there 
are some fine pages in conclusion on the testimony of the new evolu- 
tionary views to the spiritual interpretation of the universe (though the 
compositor has made Dr Jones call them ‘ vevolutionary’). 


The Uniats and their Rites, by STEPHEN GASELEE (Alcuin Club Publica- 
tion, A. R. Mowbray & Co., 1925) gives interesting information, which 
will be new to many readers of this JoURNAL, as to the history and 
position of the Uniats in Italy and Sicily, and photographs of Syrian 
Melchite Clerics vested for Mass. Mr Gaselee directs special attention 
to the amount of freedom which Rome allows the Uniat Churches in 
the celebration of their own rites, and he suggests the possibility of 
a future when the Church of England, having recovered unity by in- 
corporating Wesleyans and other Nonconformists on similar terms, 
might be ready to accept in relation to Rome the like status of a Uniat 
Church. 


J. F.B-B. 
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CHRONICLE 
OLD TESTAMENT AND RELATED LITERATURE. 


Tue literature that falls to be noticed here may be conveniently sum- 
marized under three headings: Old Testament criticism ; geography 
and history ; and comparative religion. The first place may properly 
be given to the Festschrift, Vom Alten Testament, in celebration of the 
seventieth birthday of the late Prof. Karl Marti, and edited by Prof. 
Karl Budde (Beiheft xli of the ZA 7W. ; Giessen, 1925). It may be 
remembered that the Berne Professor was taken suddenly ill and was 
actually buried on this birthday. One of the most outstanding of 
Biblical scholars, he was personally one of the most popular ; and an 
admirable photograph of “*F23”, as he sometimes humorously de- 
scribed himself, adds to the pathetic interest of a collection of essays 
which testify to the high esteem in which he was held. Here are 
contributions by Bertholet (the correspondence between Hitzig and 
Ewald), Meinhold (Ezra the scribe), Buhl (the prelude to the book of 
Job), Nowack (Deuteronomy and Kings), and others. Some of the 
contributors have since departed: Baudissin (an essay on El-Bethel), 
Gressmann (the holy cock at Hieropolis, the spelling is deliberate), 
Paul Haupt (Isa. liii), Naville (the use of Aramaic). English contribu- 
tions are, to Prof. Budde’s regret, unintentionally few in number: 
besides Haupt, we have Torrey of New Haven (prophecies relating to 
Alexander the Great, viz. Habakkuk, Ezek. xxvi, Joel, Zech. ix, Isa. 
xiv, xxiii), and Theodore Robinson of Cardiff (Jesus and the ‘blood of 
the covenant’). Among other articles, Beer writes on Ps. xxii as ein 
jiidisches Passionsgemeinschaftslied. Benzinger distinguishes J and E in 
Gen. xiv, and conjectures that in it Abraham was primarily a Shechemite 
figure. Eerdmans, observing that sabbath-keeping is associated with 
fire (Exod. xxxv 3, Num. xv 32), suggests that the law against breaking 
the sabbath goes back to the Kenites or ‘smiths’, for whom the 
kindling of fire and labour were synonymous, and to whom the seventh 
day, that of the gloomy Saturn, would be no day for the smithy. Haller 
points out that the national hatred between Edom and Israel-Judah is 
not pre-exilic ; the denunciations of Edom form a literary unit, and he 
dates them to the Maccabaean period—unnecessarily late (see Camb. 
Anc. Hist. vi 183 sqq.). Hehn manages to combine yaw ‘ seven’ with 
yaw ‘satiety’: seven is not a ‘round’ number, but a ‘perfect’ one. 
Hélscher writes on later Jewish nomenclature, at Elephantine, Nippur, 
&c., an interesting topic, though unfortunately he does not appear to 
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know Gray’s study in the Wel/hausen-Festschrift, or Daiches on the 
Nippur data (London, 1910), or my own attempt to get something out 
of the names on Hebrew seals, pottery stamps, &c., in the Proceedings 
of the old Society for Biblical Archaeology, 1904, pp. 109 sqq., 164 
sqq- Humbert writes freshly on Hos. ii, which he considers to be 
a unity. Hans Schmidt thinks the 2) was a bull-roarer, though he 
recognizes that it is quite unusual for a woman (like the Witch of 
Endor) to manipulate one. Enough has been said, perhaps, to indicate 
the many-sided interest of this offering to one who was a personal friend 
of so many biblical scholars. 

Johannes Meinhold’s Zinfiihrung in das Alte Testament (Giessen, 
2nd ed., 1926) is a substantial work of 344 pages, which is of special 
value by reason of the attention paid to recent German literature. 
On p. 285 Torrey is known only from a monograph published in 
Germany in 1896. There are good introductory chapters on origins, 
canon, and text ; and Meinhold’s general plan has been to combine 
history and literature. Thus the work differs from the Introductions of 
Driver, Sellin, and others, and recalls the chronological arrangement of 
Harran Creelman (see 7.7. S., July 1917, p. 344); and though not so 
full as the American book, it has the same advantages—and defects. 
While eminently readable, there is no index of biblical passages, and 
the index of subject-matter I have found inadequate. Where the 
history is important for the literary-criticism, and the reverse, the treat- 
ment is apt to be one-sided. Thus the sketch of the Judges passes 
from Jephthah to Samson, the Philistines and Saul; but this has vital 
implications for the literary criticism, as also has the view (p. 80) that 
when David became king at Jerusalem he destroyed the barrier severing 
the central from the southern tribes of Israel. On the other hand, 
what Meinhold has to say on recent developements of literary analysis 
(J' and J’, or J and L) and upon the analysis of Deuteronomic Jdooks 
(especially Joshua, p. 212 sq.) is highly instructive. 

Here may be mentioned a Reksoratsrede at Bonn by Hans Meinhold 
on the Decalogue (Giessen, 1927). In contrast to a certain tendency 
to carry back the Decalogue to the beginning of the religious history of 
Israel—partly on the ground that ethical ideas are found both among 
primitive people and also in ancient civilizations before the rise of 
Israel—Meinhold gives reasons for dating it about 600 B.c.; and his 
pamphlet is fortified by a series of excellent notes which make it, slight 
though it is, a useful contribution to the problem of the different Deca- 
logues. Mention may also be made of a pamphlet by the Rev. E. F. 
Sutcliffe, S.J., of St Beuno’s College, De Unitate Litteraria Num. xxtt 
(Rome, 1926). Jnter alia he argues for the retention of the reading 
‘the land of the children of his people’ (v. 5), and against Skinner’s 
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remarks (Genesis, 396 sq.) on the impossibility of a flock covering 350 
miles in seven days. 

Das Deuteronomium (Kénigsberger Schriften, i 6, 1925), by Max Léhr, 
continues his study of the Hexateuchal problems (see _/. Z:.S., xxvi 327). 
The Book of the Law consisted of Deut. xvii 8-11, xix 1-12, xxi 1-8, 
18-21 a, xxii 13-24, 25-29, and perhaps xxi 22 sq., xxiii ro-15, xxv 
5-9 (p. 70). Though not literally of Mosaic origin, it goes back to 
Moses (p. 199 n. 3), and represents Southern Yahwism as distinct from 
north Israelite. One may agree with Prof. Léhr that the conflicts 
between Yahweh and Baal were only a continuation of those that had 
gone on in earlier days (cf. p. 197), but his arguments for the antiquity 
of the laws, based upon supposed ‘pre-Yahwistic’ or ‘ animistic’ con- 
ceptions, hardly carry. weight (p. 198). Moreover, it is doubtful 
whether the sacrificial acts of heroic figures like Abraham, Gideon, &c., 
can be used to prove secular, profane, or non-sacred acts of slaughter 
before Josiah’s time ; and the argument that all Israel as a single com- 
munity came into being with David and disappeared after Solomon 
is too one-sided (p. 204). In the Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 
Jan. 1906, Prof. Léhr writes an exceedingly valuable little article on the 
Hexateuch problem which should not be overlooked, for here he clearly 
recognizes that there was a Pan-Israelite movement in the exilic age 
(col. 7)! It is one thing to look for a Mosaic kernel of Deuteronomy, 
and to rely upon one and one only of the estimates of an early united 
Israel ; but when we find, e. g., that the treatment of Aaron in Exod. 
xxxii and Num. xii is to be explained in the light of post-exilic con- 
ditions (col. 12), it will be seen that Lohr, however useful a stick with 
which to beat the exponents of JEDP—‘die vier hexateuchischen 
Quellenschriften sind Phantome’ (/oc. cit.)}—is not leading us back to 
any conservative view of the Old Testament. If there is much in the 
Pentateuch which is ancient—and no one has ever denied it—no less 
are there elements that are quite as ancient in the Elephantine papyri 
of the fifth century B.c. and in the Talmud. 

An illuminating study by Aage Bentzen, Die Josianische Reform und 
thre Voraussetsungen (Copenhagen, 1926), not only takes notice of 
Lohr’s work on Deuteronomy, but is an example of the present 
tendency (Max Weber, Lurje, and others) to look for social and 
economic factors and class differences in the biblical history. He 
traces a series of provincial ‘Levitical’ movements culminating in 
Deuteronomy. Shechem was perhaps the original central sanctuary, 
the pre-eminence of Jerusalem belongs to the exilic and late age 
(p. 86). Priestly interests can be recognized in the historical traditions, 
and theocratic and anti-monarchical developements are to be traced in 
E and go back before the fall of the northern kingdom. Bentzen’s 
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book provokes thought ; he is a painstaking writer, and suggestive even 
where one dissents from him. In Num. xvi sqq. we get, as he points 
out, a condensation of almost the entire history of the priestly bodies in 
Israel (p. 105), and some of his most interesting pages are on the 
Levites or pre-Levitical bodies as historians and editors. The reform 
of Josiah was, he says, a step in the ‘ Entstehung des Judentums’ ; 
and his aim is to show that the great steps which were to preserve Israel 
and give it new life were already taken before the political fall of 
Israel and Judah. Bentzen is throughout interesting, his emphasis 
upon Shechem as against Jerusalem, upon provincial priesthoods (and 
especially the Abiathar tradition) as against Zadokites, and such a view 
as that ‘the Levites have /evitisiert Jeremiah and made him a Deutero- 
nomic preacher’ (p. 104) will show that his contribution to biblical 
studies is not to be ignored. 

Otto Eissfeldt, Die Quellen des Richterbuches (Leipzig, 1925), is a con- 
tinuation of his Hexateuch-Synopse (1922), and carries on his endeavour 
to prove that there is good evidence for, as distinct from the late D and 
P, three old sources, J, E, and—the real novelty—L a ‘ Lay source’. 
Skinner’s review in /. 7..S., July, 1923, pp. 433 sqq.—one of the last 
pieces of Old Testament work that this fine and much-missed scholar 
accomplished—already indicated the relation between this new theory 
of ‘L’ and the earlier views, where the necessity of distinguishing J’ 
and J’ points to the recognition of conflicting data such as that which 
has led Eissfeldt to his L and J. And the caution with which Skinner so 
characteristically expressed himself seems not less necessary now, since 
literary analysis must be balanced by more synthetic work ; and literary- 
critical and literary-historical questions are so interwoven that each must 
be checked by the other. Thus Eissfeldt observes that the introductions 
to Othniel, Ehud, Deborah and Barak, and Samson are not from the 
same hand as those to Gideon and Abimelech ; and that E knows no 
prophet prior to Jerubbaal, Abimelech, Jephthah, and Samuel. But 
the position given to the Kenizzite Othniel, the brother of Caleb, cannot 
be severed from the inclusion of the Calebite and Manahathite figure 
Manoah the father of Samson. Also, the prominence of Egyptian or 
Mosaite tradition in Judges xvii sq. (the priest) cannot be severed from 
a series of references in 1 Samuel i sqq. (Egyptian priesthood, ii 27; 
the name Phinehas ; also the words in iv 8), and the introduction 
to Jephthah seems to have been once connected with the story of 
the rise of Saul (cf. Zncy. Brit. xxiv p. 124, n. 7). In other words, 
if we take the narratives as they stand and work back, we at once 
encounter problems of literary composition which are decidedly of 
greater primary importance than the acute analysis of separate incidents. 
In any case, Eissfeldt’s study has led him to many interesting con- 
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clusions, and he urges that we should speak of a Deuteronomic Ausgade, 
not a Redaktion : RD’s share being very small—as Burney also had urged. 

We turn next to biblical ‘ideas’. Dr Alfred Geden’s The Evangel of 
the Hebrew Prophets (Epworth Press, 1926) is, according to the sub- 
title, ‘an exposition and a defence’. It is a sympathetic survey of the 
prophets and their teaching, their attitude to nature, the use of parable 
and metaphor, the Old Testament and art, the permanent value of the 
teaching of the prophets, &c. It covers extensive ground, and the 
author’s wide knowledge of Asiatic religions has enabled him to make 
valuable remarks upon points of comparison and contrast between them 
and the Old Testament (pp. 216 sqq.). He notes how Christian 
thought has ‘drifted away from the prophetic position’ (p. 242), and 
discusses the restatement in modern terms of the ideas of the prophets. 
He justly comments upon that modern confused conception .of an 
‘evolving’ God for man’s evolving conceptions of God (p. 243)—a re- 
markable twentieth-century confusion comparable to that of the savage 
who confuses nature with his own ideas. His attitude to biblical 
criticism is somewhat uncertain ; and while he considers the Jeremian 
authorship of Lamentations improbable (p. 151) and recognizes a 
Deutero-Isaiah (p. 66), he thinks that critics have taken insufficient 
account of the traditional conviction that the Law stands at the head of 
Israel’s history (pp. 31 sqq.). 

Prof. J. M. Powis Smith, Zhe Prophets and their Times (Chicago, 
1925), writes an introductory systematic survey with numerous quota- 
tions (including the Darius inscription, p. 195). Dealing with Hosea 
he observes that if Yahweh was not recognized as the God of the 
harvest after so many centuries of agricultural life, how had he con- 
tinued to survive as the God of Israel? It was necessary ‘to supplant 
Baal by Yahweh in the whole round of agricultural life’, and Hosea’s 
complaint shews that this had not come to pass ; how then did Yahweh 
finally achieve the recognition so long delayed? ‘These are’, as he 
truly says, ‘problems still awaiting solution’ (p. 61). Prof. Powis 
Smith, with many other scholars, considers that the Servant of the Lord 
is Israel, sometimes the real Israel, and sometimes spoken of in 
‘idealistic’ terms (p. 188). The author of the Poems was ‘a voice 
crying in the wilderness’ (p. 190)—and these words are to be noticed, 
inasmuch as we are not obliged to assume that the ideas concerning 
the Servant either conformed to or immediately influenced current 
ideas. Historical evidence and the prophecies continuously illumine 
each other, and when the Messianic movement connected with Zerub- 
babel is rightly emphasized (p. 202 sq.), and the historical data shew 
that it must have collapsed, we may assume not only that ‘the collapse 
of this Messianic movement was a terrific blow to Jewish faith ’ (p. 203) 
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but we may ask whether traces both of the earlier period of expectation 
and the later period of dismay can be found outside those writings 
(Haggai, Zechariah, &c.) from which we gain these very important 
starting-points for further study. 

Prof. Powis Smith agrees with those who hold that although the 
book of Daniel is of the Maccabean age the materials in i-vi were in 
existence for some time previously. Dr. Martin Thilo, Die Chronologie 
des Danielbuches (Bonn, 1926), continuing earlier studies of biblical 
chronology, attempts an explanation of the figures in Daniel which will 
interest those attracted by this thorny subject. He deals with the 
relation between the dates prefixed to visions or prophecies and the 
contents of the latter. He suggests that Darius the Mede is Gobryas, 
‘ Mede’ being a reference to Gutium, and he throws out the attractive 
view that the dates in Daniel are from a writer of the school responsible 
for the last redaction of the chronology of the book of Kings, and that 
this may explain why the book became canonical, and why it was 
written in Aramaic. The writer, thinks Dr Thilo, lived in Aramaic- 
speaking circles, wherein apocalyptic ideas circulated, and he finds 
traces of his interpolations in ii 41-43, vii 8, 11, 20-22, 24 sq. Here 
may be mentioned the same author’s Das Buch Hiob (Bonn, 1925), 
a translation, with the concisest series of exegetical notes, and a dis- 
cussion of the problems of the book of Job from the point of view of 
the history of the ‘ Wisdom’ literature. An excellent study of ch. xxviii 
is among the many suggestive contents of this closely packed booklet. 

Dr E. L. Dietrich of Wackernheim bei Maine, in maw nw: Die 
endzeitliche Wiederherstellung bet den Propheten (Beiheft of the ZATW., 
1925), shews that the Hebrew phrase does not necessarily refer to 
captivity or exile (Job xlii ro), though it was readily applicable to a 
literal ‘return’. It means primarily a turn in the tide of things. (For 
the transitive use of aw he could have referred to Néldeke’s tentative 
explanation of the name Shebaniah, Zacy. Biblica, col. 3286, § 39, 
cf. col. 4436, n. 1.) It is an eschatological conception, and Dietrich 
has an interesting survey of the idea of things that are new or recreated : 
new home for Israel, Exodus, kingdom, Jerusalem, state, David, Moses, 
Elijah, cult, creation, deluge, Paradise, covenant, &c. There is a return 
to the old, or the old in a new form: there is progress but without the 
idea of progress. Urzeit gleich Endzeit: it is a theory of the return of 
the Urzeit in the EZndzeit. The ideas, if encouraged by astral theoriz- 
ing, are due to the observation of nature, to yearly, monthly, and 
daily recurrences, and to common psychical facts. The ideas can be 
traced in the Old Testament and apocalyptical literature ; and though 
in no sense solely Hebrew or Israelite, it is the form which they 
have taken in biblical literature which gives them lasting importance. 
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Reference may here be made to an address by Prof. Hans Schmidt, 
Der Mythos vom wiederkehrenden Kinig im Alten Testament (Giessen, 
1925). It has special reference to Isa. vii 14 sqq., viii 8, ix 6 sqq., and 
is particularly valuable for its useful notes, especially on the conception 
of the first and last Adam. Here again are ideas native to Palestine, 
and naturally assimilated by the Israelites ; and Prof. Schmidt’s remarks 
on the interrelation of ideas of nature and history, and of national destiny 
and the common welfare of man and beast, bear not only upon ancient 
religion, but upon our modern theories of the rationale of religious 
experience and its expression. Some of his arguments for pre-exilic 
dating require scrutiny ; thus the reference to the ass in Gen. xlix 11 
can scarcely be taken to prove a pre-monarchical date, on the ground 
that the horse was unknown (p. 23); nor does one see why the con- 
ception of the Return of the King is necessarily as¢va/mythisch (p. 33) in 
origin. On the other hand, he is undoubtedly right in his contention 
that the Messianic ideas could have arisen only in monarchical con- 
ditions, and not in a post-exilic anti-dynastic age (p. 36). In Gott und ~ 
das Leid im Alten Testament (Giessen, 1926), Prof. Schmidt summarizes 
the leading ideas: sorrow is cleansing and purifying ; Yahweh is above 
and behind all, and he suffers along with his erring people. He adopts 
Mowinckel’s view that the Servant of the Lord is the prophet himself, 
and warns us not to confuse this with Gunkel’s explanation; but 
although I agree with him that the Servant is not Israel—or rather not 
everywhere Istael—his arguments will perhaps hardly move those who 
think otherwise (p. 46). 

Dr. Wheeler Robinson’s lectures, Zhe Cross of the Servant (Student 
Christian Movement, 1926), are distinguished (a) by the suggestion that 
éavrov éxévwoe (Phil. ii 7) is derived from Isa. liii r2 and refers to 
the Cross and not the Incarnation, and (4) by the use he makes of the 
ancient and primitive idea of corporate personality ‘to elucidate the 
conception of the Servant, and the further application of this idea to 
the New Testament conception of the Body of Christ’. The fact is 
that one can think of the individual in the collective or of the collective 
in the individual, and the whole group is a unity present in any one of 
its members. The conception is a fluid one; so also in Ps. xxii the 
Psalmist speaks variously as a separate individual with a personality of 
his own, then as a representative of the group, and finally in terms 
which suggest the whole nation (pp. 33 sqq.). The conception can 
contract into a primary reference to Jesus and expand into the doctrine 
of the Church (p. 77). This being so, it is difficult to see why 
Dr Wheeler Robinson and other scholars should argue that all the 
references to the Servant of the Lord in the Deutero-Isaiah have the 
same content throughout. The Servant-idea was in the air, and later 
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at all events the Servant found ‘historic realization’ in a succession of 
Israelites (p. 38). It is true that we have only a national resurrection 
in Ezek. xxvii and that the resurrection of the individual is not explicit 
until Dan. xii 3 (p. 63) and it is then that we find the earliest reference 
to the collective interpretation (p. 53n.). But if, as I take it, Isa. liii 
refers to an event that had recently occurred, and to the death of an 
individual, new ideas are not necessarily taken up at once ; and, as in 
Egypt, the conviction of the resurrection (or life after death) of a man 
of impressive personality (like the Pharaoh) precedes the conviction of 
that of important individuals of lesser standing. Isa. liii seems to me 
to mark a new stage in Israelite religion ; and the individual is not the 
prophet, the writer, but a martyr whose significance the prophet was 
one of the few to recognize.’ Space forbids further comment, but at- 
tention must certainly be drawn here to the very admirable work which 
Dr Wheeler Robinson is doing on the psychological interpretation of the 
Old Testament. New though this is, it is of course not to be confused 
with the ‘ New Psychology’ which next claims a hearing. 

The New Psychology and the Bible is a \ecture by Major J. W. Povah, 
B.D., the author of a Study of the Old Testament (see /. T: S. xxvi 
323 sq.), Zhe New Psychology and the Hebrew Prophets (1925), and 
The Old Testament and Modern Problems in Psychology (1926; all 
published by Longmans). These are simple and interesting expositions 
of the subject, especially valuable for their defence against the attacks 
of certain psychoanalysts upon Christianity, but weakened somewhat 
by the absence of indexes. There is much that one could single 
out: the necessity of facing one’s stumbling-blocks, the impossibility 
of sublimating an instinct unless its existence is recognized, the 
tendency to obscure the true reasons for one’s beliefs and disbeliefs, 
the probability that the prophets did not always know the full mean- 
ing of that which had broken forth from a deeper level than their 
conscious minds (viz. the Servant Songs, Modern Problems, p. 43 sq-). 
But the New Psychology—ready to ask whether it has rediscovered the 
Gospel (p. 25 of the Lecture)—goes too far when Dr Crichton Miller, 
in a foreword to the Hebrew Prophets, considers that the story of 
Elijah and the cave on Mount Horeb in 1 Kings xix ‘before was 
historical and outside ourselvés’ but now ‘treated from the point of 
view of analytical psychology presents an intensely personal problem ’. 


1 For this I must refer further to the Camb. Ancient History, iii, 488 sqq., where 
examples are given of the features to which Dr Robinson refers : the group, as a 
person, and a person as the representative or embodiment of the group; cf. ib. 
Pp. 453 sq- on the king, and to the examples on p. 493 add also Wells God the 
Invisible King p. 115 (the ego as mankind), Sir Francis Younghusband in The Quest 
XV 373 (the English official in Africa as embodying England). 
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For, on the one hand, the whole re/igious value of Old Testament 
narrative has always lain in the relation between the problems of human 
souls of to-day and of ancient Israel ; and, on the other hand, analytical 
psychology with its caves and wombs, &c., &c., can hardly be regarded 
as a serious contribution to our exegesis of the Bible. 

What is said of Infantilism and the refusal to face God, or even to 
face oneself, contains, every one will admit, a very profound truth, but 
it is only part of the truth ; and the exponents have no very clear idea 
of what is involved in or related to the conception of Nirvana, nor do 
they appear to recognize the difference between their ‘ Infantilism’ and 
that childlike faith and trust and that refuge in God which has been the 
mainstay of men who were far from weaklings. Again, as regards what 
is said of sexual symbols (serpent, Moses’ rod, cup, cross), Major Povah 
gives us the impression that although a sexual meaning may not occur 
to us the symbol arose from a subconscious sexual meaning and may in 
turn suggest one. Thus, he says, that stories for children should be 
carefully selected in accordance with the meaning subconsciously sug- 
gested by them (Modern Problems, p. 34.sq.). But one finds it impossible 
to see how one can prevent the most innocent symbol from being mis- 
interpreted more or less consciously by those who, like some psycho- 
analysts, appear to be obsessed by sexual symbolism. Major Povah, it 
is true, would dissociate himself from the vagaries of psychoanalysis ; 
but he appears to approve of Freud’s theory of the murder of the primal 
father and the horror of incest and parricide (Hebrew Prophets, 34 sq.). 
This is one of the most extraordinary examples of modern myth-making 
that one could well imagine, and a story which, we are sure, Major 
Povah would not select for children ; but he has a no less remarkable 
explanation to account for the horse’s fear of puddles and the child’s 
fear of darkness (id. p. 82). From the psychoanalytical point of view 
there is much in the Old Testament that appears in a new light, but 
writers who understand that standpoint are more likely to contribute to 
our knowledge of the Israelite soul than those who read the Old Testa- 
ment through psychoanalytical spectacles. 

It will not be denied that a student of psychoanalysis will approach 
the Old Testament with a deeper knowledge of human nature ; the 
marriage-relationship between Yahweh and Israel will, if itself, afford 
abundant material and, in the story of Hosea’s marriage, his powers of 
analysis will be put to the test. Major Povah devotes some pages to 
this, and Adolf Allwohn, of Walldorf, has made it the subject of a mono- 
graph : Die Ehe des Propheten Hosea in psychoanalytischer Beleuchtung 
(Beiheft xliv of the ZATW.). He explicitly dissociates himself from 
the Freudian theory of the sexual origin of religion, nor is he entirely 
satisfied with Major Povah’s treatment (p. 57 n.). He gives a thorough 
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and valuable exegesis of Hosea i-iii, and, after a discussion of the many 
interpretations, proceeds to unfold hisown. Hosea had a strong sexual 
bent’ and was attracted by the sensuous Baal cults, he married a whore 
(apparently not a sedéshah, as Prof. Schmidt has suggested), and, torn 
between physical love for Gomer and his worship of Yahweh, lived as it 
were in two worlds, until he found a synthesis in Yahweh as a god of 
spiritual love. Allwohn’s conclusions are bound up with an exegesis 
into which there is no space to enter here; and a discussion would 
involve some account of the different traditions of the early relations 
between Yahweh and Israel, the beliefs in the causes of human and 
natural fertility, and the traces of later editorial hands in the present 
arrangement of chap. i-iii. This must be reserved for another occasion. 
It must suffice to point out that if Hosea’s temperament is supposed to 
explain his marriage and subsequent experiences, the psychoanalysts 
must also consider the sexual imagery employed by Jeremiah (ii sq., v) 
who was unmarried (xvi 21),—one can see the line they would take 
here—and the stronger language of Ezekiel (xvi, xxiii), who was for- 
bidden to lament the death of his beloved wife ‘the desire of his eyes’ 
(xxiv 15 sqq.). To put it otherwise, the marked sexuality of the 
Hebrew is undoubtedly of great significance for the interpretation of 
early life and thought in Palestine, but it is difficult to understand how 
the specific and characteristic standpoint of the psychoanalyst throws 
light upon Hosea i-iii; indeed it is a little astonishing that psycho- 
analysts should approach this particular narrative without taking into 
account the conceptions of intimate union and apostasy which we find 
in both Jeremiah and Ezekiel. It is the unmarried Jeremiah who 
speaks of the youthful innocence of Israel, it is the evidently happily 
married Ezekiel who looks back on an Israel who was faithless and un- 
clean from the very first. 

We return to the ‘ old’ psychology, and in a new form, in Jsrae/: its 
life and culture, by Prof. Johs. Pedersen of Copenhagen (Oxford, 1926). 
In a rather informal manner, though with an abundance of evidence 
behind him, the author deals with the social conditions and the ideas 
that make or mar social solidarity: ideas of soul, blessing, peace, 
covenant and salvation, righteousness, truth and justice, sin and curse, 
life and death. He is at pains to shew that these are more than verbal 
ideas ; they take active, practical, pregnant forms which manifest them- 
selves in men’s attitude to one another and to God. He is dealing 
with the ideas that operate more or less unconsciously, systematizing 
and making explicit what is implicit in life and thought. What he has 
to say, e.g., upon Righteousness is extremely suggestive, and can be 
confirmed by arguments along other lines (cf. Robertson Smith, Religion 
of the Semites, 3rd ed., pp. 655 sqq.). His analysis of the conflict 
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between David and Saul, the heartless treachery of Jonathan (from 
Saul’s standpoint), and the curious complexity of David’s character, will 
at least provoke thought. His view that Gen. xxxiv and Joshua ix are 
not composite from a psychological point of view is also instructive, 
emphasizing as it does the unity of the compiler rather than that of the 
constituents of the compilation. The book is undoubtedly the most 
original and the most stimulating contribution of recent years to a deeper 
knowledge of the Old Testament, and being simply written and with 
numerous quotations, it can be readily grasped. It may, however, seem 
too mystical to some, and it is perhaps as well to point out that if we 
may speak of ‘corporate personality’ or of ‘esprit de corps’, of the 
‘soul’ of a people, or of its ‘psychic’ unity, then Prof. Pedersen is 
dealing with the psychical aspects of social stability and of social vicissi- 
tudes. The terminology may seem old-fashioned compared with that 
of the ‘ New’ Psychology ; but those who will make the necessary con- 
cession will be repaid, for who could find a more absorbing study for 
modern needs than an enquiry into what constitutes the ‘soul’ of a 
people and all that makes for its welfare ? 

The study of the Bible from advanced social-political standpoints has 
already been undertaken (e.g. by Max Weber), and to Dr Lurje of 
Moscow we now owe Studien zur Geschichte der wirtschaftlichen und 
sozialen Verhdltnisse im Israelitisch-Jiidischen Reiche von der Einwan- 
derung in Kanaan bis sum Babylonischen Exil (Beiheft 45 of the 
ZATW., 1927). Characteristically enough it has the Marxian motto : 
the history of society is that of class-warfare ; and in this pamphlet 
(64 pages) Dr Lurje deals with communal and private property, trade 
and industry, government and taxation, class differences, the proletariat 
and slavery, social movements, civil war and revolution. We read that 
Omri’s party was the agrarian, Tibni’s that of the town-capitalists or 
else of the proletariats, Jehu’s rise was that of the Yahweh-party against 
the oppressors of the people: such views are at least suggestive. The 
prophets were not democrats in a real sense, or representatives of the 
poor; they were for the aristocracy rather than the proletariat: Dr 
Lurje does not grasp the fact that the prophets were working for new 
men rather than new institutions, Deuteronomy certainly marks an 
advance, but there was no internal amelioration, and with a rapid 
paragraph on the decline and fall of Judah, Dr Lurje reaches the limits 
of his task. Thus he leaves off where the really interesting part begins, 
he has no place for the democratic note in the popular history and 
religion, or for the ideal of the ‘ holiness’ of all the people. He takes 
no wide view embracing the reconstruction of Israel and the continuity 
which lay beneath the discontinuity, still less of the significance of the 
internal developement of Israel for world-history, and for the history of 
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those ideas which in the long run have directly or indirectly stimulated 
religious, ethical, and social reforming movements. It is, in fact, entirely 
characteristic that with all the careful summarizing of the biblical data 
within the period selected—and for this he has our thanks—there is no 
profundity, no philosophical conception of movements which, whatever 
the Left may think of them, brought about permanent progressive 
developement. And that is why the Bible is, or should be, so uniquely 
significant for any deeper study of the facts and factors of social- 
political history. 

The recently published Egyptian papyrus with the Teaching of Amen- 
em-ope has placed the study of the ‘ Wisdom Literature’ upon a new 
footing (see J. 7: S. xxvi 321). Dr Oesterley, in Zhe Wisdom of Egypt 
and the Old Testament (S.P.C.K., 1927), has been able to utilize the 
latest Egyptological research upon this difficult papyrus, and has taken 
into account the admirable article by the late Prof. Gressmann on the 
subject and a recent study by Prof. J. D. Simpson. The papyrus is 
noteworthy for its close relationship with Prov. xxii 17—xxiii 14, and for 
points of contact with passages in Deuteronomy, the Psalms, Ben Sira, 
and the story of Ahikar. The lofty religious note which has been 
claimed for it constitutes perhaps its most marked feature ; and it has 
raised the question whether, instead of the debt being on the side of 
Palestine, Hebrew or more precisely Israelite influence has left its mark 
on Egypt. Semitic (Hebrew, &c.) influence in Egypt can be traced in 
the fourteenth-twelfth century B.c. ; and the earlier Story of Sinuhe, 
in common with the archaeological data, allows us to see how Egyptians 
and Hebrews (Semites, Asiatics, &c.) could or did influence one another. 
The Amarna Letters and Egyptian evidence—for example Merneptah’s 
‘Israel’ stela with its almost Hebraic prelude (Breasted, iii § 616)— 
point to a certain community of thought, and the precise explanation 
of the relationship between Amen-em-ope and the sections in Proverbs 
is not easily determined. Dr Oesterley is rather too inclined to lay 
stress upon ‘ Israelite’ to the exclusion of Hebrew or Palestinian thought 
(pp. 26, 94 sq.), but his argument that both sources go back to an older 
Hebrew collection deserves consideration (p. 105). In any case he 
has provided us with the material for an opinion, and we are under an 
obligation not only to him but to the Egyptologist, Prof. Ll. Griffith, 
for its fullness. 

Dr A. Jeremias, Jiédische Frimmigkeit (No. 2 of the Re/igionswissen- 
sthaftliche Darstellungen fiir die Gegenwart, Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1927), 
writes on the spirit of modern Judaism. He touches upon the Torah 
as Israel’s portable inheritance, the cemetery and the reunion of the 
living and the dead, the dead as intermediaries, spiritual tendencies, 
and assimilationist movements new and old, Spengler’s diagnosis of 
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Judaism, and a variety of other interesting points. The Jews are Semites 
only in a linguistic sense ; Jewish financial ability is pre-Christian, and 
there is something mystical about gold and international finance ; the 
ghetto is a normal feature, and Jewish children remarkably precocious. 
Dr Jeremias illustrates the inevitable complexity even of so homogeneous 
a unit as Judaism ; and both directly and indirectly illustrating the past 
from the present and the present from the past, makes the point infer 
alia that Hellenistic Judaism presupposes an Oriental Hellenism (p. 57). 
Dr Jeremias invites criticisms and suggestions (5 Schreberstrasse, 
Leipzig). 

Dr Samuel Daiches reprints from the Jewish Chronicle Supplement 
(a) the view that Isa. xxviii 5-22 refers to spiritualistic séances, com- 
munion with the dead, and, possibly, table-moving, and (4) the argument 
that Judges v 2-11, is an introduction to the main part of the poem, 
and does not refer to the war with Canaan. From Dr Hartwig 
Hirschfeld (_ Jews’ College Publications, No. 9) we have an account of 
Hebrew grammarians and lexicographers of the ninth-sixteenth cen- 
turies ; it is an interesting survey with numerous quotations, some hitherto 
unpublished. Timely aids for young Hebraists are provided by the 
Einszelwirterbiicher zum Alten Test. (Giessen) ; at present they comprise 
Genesis (by Baumgirtel), Isaiah (by Hempel), Jeremiah (by Rudolph), 
also Psalms by (Herrmann). The vocabularies contain—very properly— 
references to Gesenius, Bauer-Leander, &c. ; but it is a pity that the 
publishers did not take a hint from Briinnow’s Chrestomathie and the 
American Semitic Study Series and give the meanings in both German 
and English. 

Turning to history, one is struck by the keen interest in that most 
problematic of all periods, Israel’s Sojourn in Egypt and the Exodus. 
Perhaps the most readable of introductions is that of Prof. Alexis 
Mallon, of the Institut Biblique Pontifical, whose monograph on 
Les Hébreux en Egypte (Rome, 1921), with its forty-seven illustrations, 
contains a useful collection of interesting matter, and casts its vote for 
Merneptah as the Pharaoh of the Exodus. The Rev. J. W. Jack’s 
study Zhe Date of the Exodus in the light of External Evidence (Clark, 
Edinburgh, 1925) is the best equipped as regards material, it is a 
scholarly well-written argument, and it merits careful attention. His 
view is that Thotmes III is the Pharaoh of the oppression, the Habiru 
who attacked Abdi-khiba of Jerusalem are the Israelites who entered 
Palestine from the south, while the entrance under Joshua from the 

. east is part of the invasion of the Sa-Gaz against whose intrusion the 
other Amarna Letters complain. The argument is worked out elaborately, 
but I find it inconclusive. It is true that both Hebrews (‘Eber) and 
Habiru are old and extensive terms, and it is possible that ‘ Abraham’ 
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represents an early Hebrew movement into Palestine, and that ‘ Jacob’ 
points to a later one which settled in Shechem. Mr Jack thinks that 
the Jacob or ‘Israelite’ section predominated over their kinsmen 
(p. 142 sq.); then, some Israelites—some only (p. 17)—migrated to 
Egypt about the beginning of the Hyksos period (¢ 1875 B.c.), and 
became known to the Egyptians as ‘Hebrews’. They remained there 
four ‘ generations’, which Mr Jack interprets as ‘ages’; but the biblical 
estimate is consistent if we reckon from Levi to Moses, Reuben to 
Dathan, Judah to the father of Achan the contemporary of Joshua (p. 217), 
and to these we must add the statement that Joseph lived to see the 
children of his grandson Machir who was the conqueror of Gilead (Gen. 
1 23, Num. xxxii). However that may be, we descend to ¢. 1445 when 
the people escape to Kadesh and await an opportunity to conquer the 
land of their ancestors. The Amarna Letters and the Biblical data 
have now to be combined. But the Habiru, i.e. Hebrews (or 
Israelites), who threaten Abdi-khiba are evidently attacking the land of 
their ancestors and kinsmen, yet Mr Jack objects to another of the 
possible theories, namely an attack by Israelites, ¢. 1200, upon ‘their 
own kindred’ the Habiru who had entered previously. Again,, his 
theory distinguishes the southern Hebrew or Israelite invaders from those 
who were under Joshua, yet both, on his own showing, must have lived 
together in Egypt and at Kadesh. Joshua’s Israelites are supposed to 
be in touch with the Sa-Gaz under the great Amorite rebel Abd-Ashirta, 
and they join hands with their kinsmen in Central Palestine (pp. 151 sqq.). 
But if we grant that the two invading bands of Israel found old allies 
and kinsmen in Palestine, the Amarna Letters shew that they move 
along the usual trade-routes, and the anti-Egyptian and pro-Hebrew 
(Israelite?) intrigues are in the big towns. Thus Israel would find 
plenty of adherents in the land of its ancestors, and especially among 
the important cities. This seems plausible. No doubt we may suppose 
that the Amorite chieftain was raising the population against Egyptian 
overlords and nominees and Mitannian dynasts ; but can we associate 
with this the vicissitudes of Israel? The biblical evidence is admittedly 
conflicting : either Israel’s conquest was speedy and practically com- 
plete within a few years, or, as Mr Jack recognizes, there was a gradual 
settlement, and the people lived away from the beaten. track (cf. p. 81). 
Yet it suits his theory to suppose that Hebron, Beersheba, Bethel, and 
Gibeon were in the hands of the invaders—that is why none of the 
Amarna Letters are from these towns (p. 157)—and also to infer that 
Beth-shan was occupied by them (p. 240), although this city did not 
really become Israelite till David’s time (p. 74). As a matter of fact 
the external evidence suggests that even in Seti’s time, while the south 
was still firmly in—or perhaps once more in—Egyptian hands, Beth- 
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shan was threatened by an enemy from the north and a steady down- 
ward movement characterizes the external history of the whole period. 
From the Merneptah stela Mr Jack infers that there was an organized 
powerful confederacy, Israel ; it was non-territorial—one may compare 
the use of the name Moab in later times—and he naturally recognizes 
the two belts of important non-Israelite cities which, according to the 
biblical evidence, severed central Palestine from north and south 
(p. 73). But Merneptah’s Israel is scarcely a tripartite collection of 
tribes ; and if it is solely a central Palestinian confederation, what be- 
comes of the Hebrews or Israelites in the district of Judah and Simeon ? 
The external evidence suggests that there was a strong Amorite power 
under the patronage of the Cappadocian Hatti, and that after their 
downfall there was a ‘ Philistine’ domination, and only after its over- 
throw could there be any important and independent Hebrew (or 
Israelite) power. The Amarna Letters point to well-organized ‘ Hebrew’ 
conditions (religion, language, phraseology, &c.), and to the prominence 
of Shamash, Hadad (Baal) before the entrance of Habiru and Sa-Gaz ; 
and how Yahweh became the predominant god and Israel the pre- 
dominant people of Palestine are problems that still await a plausible 
solution. 

That there were great sweeping movements towards the close of the 
second millennium is evident on a variety of grounds and Dr D. G. 
Hogarth in the Schweich Lectures for 1924 deals with Zhe Kings of the 
Hittites (Oxford, 1926), and the gulf between (a) the North Syrian and 
South Hittite principalities, and (4) the earlier empire of the Cappa- 
docian Hatti. He is concerned primarily with the archaeological gap : 
with the second settlement at the great trading-centre of Carchemish, 
with the introduction of cremation and iron, and with Cypriote con- 
nexions, and with the intrusion of bearded Aramaeans in North Syria. 
The question arises whether after the downfall of Hatti and Mitannian 
power fragments of the old culture were blended with that of Moskhi 
tribes and of Aramaeans from the east, the result being the curious 
Syrian culture that is more or less contemporary with the early Hebrew 
kingdoms. One is ready to suppose that the strong pro-Assyrian 
tendencies which facilitated the westward expansion of Assyria were 
due to the advance-guard intrusion of Aramaeans, and the rise of the 
important kingdom of Damascus is certainly a historical factor of im- 
portance. Dr Hogarth has limited himself to the cultural problems, 
and has provided invaluable material; but from the purely historical 
side one would like to know more as to what lies behind such a name 
as ‘Panammu’ in the Zenjirli inscriptions, or the beautiful inscription 
in North-Semitic script but of unknown language (? akin to Lycian) 
also from Zenjirli; and in view of the Indo-Iranian traces in the 
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Amarna period (the gods Varuna, &c., the names Suryadata, Artamana, 
&c.), one feels that here too is a factor to be taken into consideration 
in the attempt to recover some lost pages of history. We seem to 
know a good deal about the Amarna Age ; but it is astonishing how frag- 
mentary, unequal, and awkwardly distributed is our knowledge of the 
age, say from the Judges to the rise of Omri. 

In the Schweich Lectures for the preceding year Dr Gaster dealt at 
length with Zhe Samaritans, Their History, Doctrines, and Literature 
(Oxford, 1925). The volume with appendices and nineteen illustrations 
is the fruit of many years’ labour, and is a store of curious and valuable 
information. He takes a conservative attitude to the Pentateuch, hold- 
ing that as the Samaritans accepted the Pentateuch alone, the Prophets 
and Hagiographa were not yet in existence. He very justly emphasizes 
the sympathetic treatment of northern Israel by Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
and even suggests that Ezekiel was one of the northern scribes and 
selected, not Jerusalem, but a central Palestinian locality for the 
Temple. Dr Gaster attaches much more importance to Samaritan 
tradition than most scholars do ; and even if he has gone too far here, 
he at least impresses upon us the necessity of considering the part 
played by Samaritans when Jewish animosity refused them a hearing 
or encouraged malevolent traditions. Dr Gaster has the merit of 
endeavouring to rehabilitate the Samaritans, and the judicious reader 
will find much that is novel (e. g. his view of the story in the Letter of 
Aristeas, p. 118) and suggestive. It is interesting to find that the 
pasek line in the Hebrew text occurs, in Joshua at least, where the 
Samaritan Book of Joshua has a different text (p. 136); and what is 
said of Jewish and Samaritan sects in Palestine, Persia, and the lands 
of the Diaspora enables one to realize how very naturally there would be 
strange tendencies, distinctly Hebraic (or Judaic), yet far from orthodox, 
and how the curious blend of Old Testament and other ‘Biblical’ 
features which we find in the Odes of Solomon, or later in Mandaean, 
are only a few of the many blends which must have prevailed. 

Prof. Walter Otto’s Kulturgeschichte des Altertums (Beck, Munich, 
1925) has grown out of a series of reviews of works on the history and 
developement of the ancient Near East. It has become one of the out- 
standing works on the economic and other aspects of the interaction 
between East and West ; and, covering a wide field and with a good 
command of the material, it has proved extremely stimulating to biblical 
scholars, orientalists, and to all interested in the great factors in the rise 
and fall of civilizations. Strongest upon the art and the economic sides, 
it is throughout suggestive, whether commenting upon England and 
Rome (p. 138 n.), or the treatment of Egyptian economic conditions by 
the anti-Bolshevik Rostovtzeff (p. 136; cf. above Lurje on the Israelite 
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proletariat), or the influence of Phoenicians and their successors in the 
Mediterranean (p. 49 sq.), &c. Hellenism was no more a unified 
activity than was the Oriental reaction that followed it; and the new 
efforts to understand the Oriental activity (of which Christianity was 
one, though the most successful, phase) supplement Oswald Spengler’s 
emphasis upon the Arabian phase of cultural history, and shew more 
truly that it begins with Persia. Antiochus I of Commagene of the 
first century B.c. is a symptom of Iranian-Greek fusion, and Otto has 
valuable remarks upon the depth of Greek influence in one place and 
the absence of it in another, pointing out that the New Testament 
is not Greek but Orientalisch-griechisches Mischgut (p. 127 n.). His 
broad survey of the Ausgang der Antike is the more interesting as he 
recognizes that many factors were at work, and that Christianity—and 
notably St Augustine—unites the old world and the new: die letzten 
Ausklange des Hellenismus und die ersten des Mittelalters vereinen sich in 
thm zu einer Melodie. There is much that invites comment, and one 
must content oneself with the observation that Otto sees no mecessity in 
human history, warning us that the historian who is overcome by 
groundless fears after his survey of the past can in times of decline con- 
tribute to that decline. 

Dr Rendel Harris reprints from the Budletin of the John Rylands 
Library (July, 1926) an essay on ‘the Early Colonists of the Mediter- 
ranean’, wherein he argues for (1) South Arabian colonization in Egypt 
(on the strength of spices and cowries), (2) Egypt colonization in the 
Aegean and Syrian coast (papyrus trade), and (3) Hittite colonies in 
the Mediterranean, and possibly migrations tothe Rhine. Prof. W. H. 
Worrell, A Study of Races in the Ancient Near East (Heffer, Cambridge, 
1927), presents much miscellaneous and interesting information on the 
religion, history, language, and racial traits of the Hamites and Semites. 
In his Preface he suggests that ‘the most archaic Semitic speech is no 
more than an early offshoot of a trunk whose branches even now flourish 
all over Africa’, With this type of speech went a race whom he is 
tempted to find in the builders of Stonehenge and the dolmens of 
Brittany. He gives a number of illustrations of Semitic ethnical types 
which alone are of no little interest. 

Dr Ditlef Nielsen, who has for many years devoted himself to the 
study of the ancient pre-Islamic Arabic of the Minaean and Sabaean 
inscriptions, has begun to publish an extensive semi-popular synthesis 
of their contents. The Handbuch der altarabischen Altertumskunde, 
vol. i (Copenhagen, 1927), makes a splendid volume of 272 pages, 
quarto, with 76 illustrations, and is intended for the general reader, 
while two volumes will follow containing the most important inscriptions 
with commentary, grammar, and dictionary. The present volume 
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contains a sketch, necessarily fragmentary and speculative, of the fifteen 
or more centuries of history of South Arabia by the veteran Hommel, and 
an excellent account of public life, trade and commerce, organization, 
&c., by Prof, Rhodokanakis. Prof. Adolf Grohmann writes on the 
architecture, sculpture, and general archaeology, pointing out, ‘xfer alia, 
the varying influence of Egypt and Greece, and the reaction against 
Hellenistic art which we also find in Coptic and Islamic monuments. 
Dr Neilsen himself is responsible for an introductory chapter which 
surveys the history of the study and the growth of material (pp. 1-56), 
and for the concluding chapter on the religion (pp. 177-250). It is 
interesting to recall the Islamic fanaticism towards the old Arabian 
culture, the loss of the old genuine tradition and the rise of a more or 
less ‘canonical’ literary tradition (p. 178sq.). The Arabs had no in- 
telligent knowledge of the old religion, though the Koran and Arab 
writers throw some light on the contemporary heathenism. Years ago 
Néldeke shewed how recent and unreliable were the Arab traditions of 
Amalek ; and Old Testament criticism would to well to bear in mind 
the evidence which Arabia provides for the disappearance of a civiliza- 
tion which it has been left for this age to begin to recover, and for the 
growth of traditions which prove to be, in a sense, ‘canonical’, and 
relatively recent. What Dr Nielsen has to say on the old Arabian 
religion must be taken with his study Der dreieinige Gott (Copenhagen, 
1922). It is not generally known that the divine name Yah seems to 
occur in the Lihyan personal names ‘Azar-yah and ’Aus-yah (gift of Y., 
p. 243), and, while he has much that is of interest concerning relations 
between Israel and ancient Arabia, the view that Yahu or Yahweh 
came from north-western Arabia (Kadesh, Sinai, p. 245), although held 
by various authorities (Ed. Meyer, &c.), does not seem to me so sound 
as the view that thence came a reforming movement which brought 
a new spirit into the old Yahwism. The remaining volumes of Dr 
Nielsen’s great work will be awaited with keen interest. 

The fourth volume of Dr Peter Thomsen’s Die Palastina-Literatur 
(Hinrichs, Leipzig) covers the literature from 1915 to 1924. His ex- 
haustive survey of everything bearing upon Palestinian study has, for 
some years past, been indispensable to students in a variety of fields, 
and with every new volume fresh features are added. This volume, 
for example, includes a full bibliography of Hittite studies, and of 
Roman-Byzantine research. Modern Palestine receives its share of 
attention, including commerce, English administration, Zionist and 
anti-Zionist literature. It would be difficult to find anything relating to 
ancient medieval and modern Palestine published from 1895 (the 
terminus a quo) and onwards which is not recorded in this series. The 
present volume contains 670 pages and about 80 pages of index. 
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Obviously a work of this scope could only be accomplished by co-opera- 
tion, and Dr Thomsen has the support of learned societies, co-helpers 
in various countries, or for special subjects; and he invites writers to 
send copies of articles and publications to his address: Dresden—A. 19, 
Laubestrasse 11. It should be mentioned that, besides putting students 
of Palestine under his debt by this laborious undertaking, he is re- 
sponsible for a number of excellent articles on Palestinian archaeology, 
&c., in the new Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte. 

Few names have carried so much weight in the study of Semitic 
religions as that of Wolf Wilhelm Graf von Baudissin whose death in 
February, 1926, removed a veteran who, though nearly eighty years of 
age, was actively engaged upon a great work on the use of Aurios as 
a divine name. The Geddchtnisrede by Prof. Sellin (Giessen, 1926) 
together with Prof. Eissfeldt’s valuable survey and bibliography in the 
ZDMG. \xxx (since reprinted) testify to the influence exerted by one 
whom it is natural to mention along with Robertson Smith, Wellhausen, 
and the still happily spared Lagrange as the great names in the study 
of Semitic religion. Baudissin slowly developed in his attitude towards 
modern Old Testament criticism ; he was impressed by the antiquity of 
the leading ideas in Palestine, holding, for example, that the roots of 
the belief in a resurrection go back to genuine Hebrew thought. 
Characterized by a certain solidity and weight of learning, and by the 
patient and laborious accumulation of great masses of detail, he stands 
in contrast to Hugo Gressmann, another great and well-known figure, 
whose more recent and tragically sudden loss, while at the height of his 
powers, all students of Palestinian religion will deplore. Original, versatile, 
fertile in suggestion, no one could fail to be stimulated by Gressmann’s 
genius, even though the paths towards which he directed them led to 
conclusions different from his own. An entirely new edition of his 
Altorientalische Texte und Bilder zum Alten Testament in two fine 
volumes (Gruyter, Berlin, 1927) is perhaps his most solid achievement, 
and is quite indispensable for those who want first-hand information on 
the external evidence. 

Various introductions to the study of religions have been written, and 
Dr Theodore Robinson of Cardiff in his Outline Introduction to the 
History of Religions (Milford, 1926) has aimed at presenting a series of - 
concise sketches of the chief religions in order to illustrate the general 
tendencies from primitive religion to a Christianity which is not in its 
final form. Whatever form the world’s final religion may take, it is 
worth while studying its history up to the preseut, since thereby we can 
see how religions are born, develope, and die (p. vii). The death of 
religions in the past and the birth and revival of religions are alike 
stubborn facts, and every writer has to steer a way between the two 
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extremes of giving undue preference to Christianity and of adopting too 
cold and unsympathetic an attitude towards it, if not towards religion 
in general. Dr Robinson’s book is handy, simple, and covers much 
ground. His account of Christian idealism is extremely effective, and 
his treatment throughout makes the book highly suitable as an intro- 
duction. In the second edition an index would be an advantage. 

Another introductory book is Zits Believing World, by Lewis Browne 
(Benn, London, 1927). How shall one describe it? It contains 
a great deal about the world’s religions, but a more unconventional 
book one can scarcely conceive. If we have not the drama of religion, 
it is not unfair to say that Mr Browne gives us a cinema view, with un- 
mistakeable letter-press dancing before the eyes. History in head-lines, 
religion in relief. It gives a more unbiased picture than many a 
more sober work, and the errors—such as the rise of religion out of 
fear—are not worse than those in more formal and systematic compila- 
tions. Readers must not be frightened by the pictures of ‘idols 
grotesque beyond words’ (p. 164), of the unfortunate Bridget (p. 295), 
or of Saul of Tarsus (p. 280). And the ‘animated maps’ serve a pur- 
pose, e. g. that of the Near East with the notice-board ‘ Arabian desert ; 
unsafe for Travel’ (p. 234), or the entry into Palestine (p. 225), ‘ here 
go the Hebrews’—and one almost looks for ‘here be quails’. Or one 
reads of the followers of our Lord, of the ‘ blear-eyed publicans’.. . . 
After all, the books on religion are part of the history of religion. 

The series Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch, edited by Prof. Bertholet 
(Tiibingen), contains a well-selected and annotated collection of texts 
(in translation) illustrating the various religions, These include, Zoro- 
astrianism: the Avesta, by Geldner of Marburg (54 pp.) ; the Slavs, by 
Briickner of Berlin (43 pp.) ; the Greeks, by Martin Nilsson of Lund 
(96 pp.); the Romans, by Kurt Latte of Basel (94 pp,); and the 
Chinese, by Erich Schmitt of Berlin (t10 pp.). To readers of the 
J. T.S. Prof. Latte’s collection will be of special interest inasmuch as 
about three-fourths deals with the syncretistic cults. The Oriental cults 
are illustrated from the usual classical texts, inscriptions, papyri, &c., 
from the Acts of Thomas, Poimandres, the Odes of Solomon, &c. ; its 
price is 4.30 M, subscription price 3.90. 

The Zoroastrian Doctrine of a Future Life (Columbia Univ. Press, 
1926) is a monograph by Dr Jal Pavry, sometime lecturer in Indo- 
Iranian languages, Columbia. It is a discussion of the evidence con- 
tained in the Gathas, the Later Avesta and subsequent literature, re- 
ferring to the experiences of the righteous and of the wicked soul during 
the first three nights after death. It considers the influence of Zoro- 
astrianism upon the Manichaean and Mandaean beliefs, and with full 
quotations, critical notes, and bibliographical references, provides a very 
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welcome contribution. There are various Zoroastrian concepts—for 
example daéna—(p. 28 sq.) of the first importance for the understand- 
ing of the psychology and ideology of a religion which is of admitted 
importance for the later history of biblical religion; and Dr Pavry 
gives chapter and verse for all his evidence. 

Space permits only the barest mention of M. Francesco Lanzoni’s 
Genest Svolgimento e Tramonto delle Legende storiche (Rome, 1925), a 
critical study of the nature of legends, their growth and psychological 
characteristics, the part they play in history, their decay, and so forth. 
With innumerable examples, biblical and others, and with good biblio- 
graphy and index, this volume of 300 pages, dedicated to Cardinal 
Gasquet, contains much that is of real interest to the patient reader. 
We pass from the general to the particular in the study by Charles 
Allyn Williams of the Oriental Affinities of the Legend of the Hairy 
Anchorite (University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, 
May, 1925, Nov., 1926). This is ‘the Theme of the hairy solitary 
in its early forms, with reference to Die Legende von Sanct Johanne 
Chrysostomo’, and Mr Williams’s monograph surveys all possible 
Christian and pre-Christian parallels. He gives reasons for deriving 
them from primitive stories of the seduction by a mortal woman of 
a beast-man, or more specifically, a god of fertility, which were sub- 
sequently modified into the seduction of pious hermits and men with 
magical powers. No doubt diverse factors go to the construction and 
to the modification of the more or less closely interrelated stories, and 
it is perhaps simpler to classify the different recognizable ideas than to 
trace the course of their developement. But in any case the mono- 
graph contains a great deal of interesting matter—e.g., the Babylonian 
Gilgamesh story, the background of Gen. ii sq., the story of Samson— 
wherein the curious can delve. 

In the Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, No. 
xii (1926), Prof. Canney writes on ‘the Magic of Tears’. He concludes 
that the purpose of wailing, &c., is often not merely to express grief but 
to bring back the dead, the copious tears not merely demonstrate 
sorrow, but ‘ reanimate, and revitalize the dead by bathing them in a 
creative and life-giving fluid’. The journal also includes a lecture by 
the late Dr Casartelli, Roman Catholic Bishop of Salford, on the ‘ Dog 
and Death’. In it the eminent Iranian scholar discusses the dog’s 
supposed keenness of vision and the ‘ four-eyed dog’ (viz. with bright 
yellow spots under the eyes which resemble extra eyes—a case from 
Lapland), and other curious data. The Bishup, who was a pupil at 
Louvain of de Harlez, was well known in Oriental circles, and was to 
have been present at the Semaine internationale d’Ethnologie religieuse 
held at Milan in September, 1925. The proceedings of this, the fourth 
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session of its kind, have been published (Geuthner, Paris, 1926) and 
contain a page of homage to the venerable scholar. The session itself 
was conducted along the same lines as that at Tilbourg (see 7. 7. S., 
xxvii 331): general papers on method, &c. (by Pinard de la Boullaye, 
Lindvorsky, Gatti, Padavoni, Wunderle, &c.), while the special papers 
dealt with (a) morals, and (4) the idea of redemption. The former 
covered primitive peoples (Malagasy, &c.) and an interesting survey of 
the moral ideas in Egypt of the Greco-Roman period (Calderini) ; in 
the latter notice was taken of primitive peoples (Schmidt), Mazdaism 
(Pestalozza), Buddhism (Ballini), the Osiris-cult (Junker), with special 
attention to Greco-Roman paganism (Allo, Garagnani, Ruch). The 
tendencies (anti-evolutionary, emphasis upon Supreme Gods among 
primitive peoples, &c.) have already been commented on (/. 7. S. 
XXVii 332 Sqq.). 


STANLEY A. Cook. 
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